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FARMER 
By Padraic Fallon 


Last winter a Snowman; and after snow an Iceman 
Shattering, O cold, his bright blue limbs like glass 

With every frozen footstep ; in the thaws that followed on, 
A doll that almost melted into mud without a face. 


What of it. The sun’s in his hands now, hands of iron 
That run too with the soft spark of clay, 

His look is mild and large as the horizon, 

He loses himself in the earth like a summer day. 


But how he will come to you, woman, gathering up 

His body in a thunder off the grass 

In a four-legged gust, he’s away and over the fields a face— 
Tallyho, tallyho—with the whole wild earth at a gallop: 
Just beckon, he’ll roar up like weather, only to sway 

So softly down you'll think him the month of May. 


PIPISTRELLE. 
By J. Lyle Donaghy. 


Ah !—my pity on you, pipistrelle,— 
cheiropterous membranes and dusk-adapted eye 
voice with the peaked cry 
in planetary kours 
and little mousiness of brown or darkly fur— 
my friend of many an idle hour 
well-filled beholding such as thee come forth 
flittermouse of glades and pathéd wood— 


not yours the fault 
if in the eaves, raftered emptiness of lofts, old chimneys, holes 
in trees and crevices in rocks 
you take abode, 
no, no, pipistrelle — 
not light-shunner you, like Adam with his Eve from sin’s discovery 
or Cain through the centuries— fled 
flitterer down avenues and by the woodland verges 
my childhood’s wondrous comrade—- 
and for the one sun fallen 
you the starry firmament inherited 
all the worlds of sensual vision took unto your sight 
enempired of the night, 
featly, with a rapid flying 
up-and-down sleight of wing 
or wobbly, side to side, oncoming— ¢ 
vesper-comer with thy flight transparent 
a fluttered writing on the dusk-fresh air 
dusk and height and shining 
hast at thy command, unevil 
and the moth shoals of the night for thy plenteous suppering 
under the festal sky— 
all the evening’s dusk in hollows of the hills 
which moonlight after, or the starlight fills 
the storm outriding and the tumbled dark 
till is heard the soaring lark, 
and at length, the rattly scrabble 
wings on the rough—dashed wall 
as you shelter from the risen sun— 
—day—long siesta— 
and then, once more, salute to the stars— 
August 15th, 1948. 


FLIGHT 
By Rhoda Coghill 


This is the road that since the summer—since 
their parting—she shunned, for fear of meeting him. 


3 


Until the time of ripening their quarrel 
lasted ; and in September, when the harvest 


was brimming in the fields, she went her way 
by other paths. Through any opening gate 


he suddenly might come, on a waggon loaded 
with tousled grain; and when mists of a mild October 


crawled on the sodden soil, he would be cutting 
his straggled hedges, time-serving till the sullen 


fallow land should harden with more than the first 
gossamer frost, and open to winter work. 


But to-day she takes that road in the late afternoon 
when already across the bloodshot sky the rooks 


are blinking home. She is no longer afraid while 
the year lasts, knowing the watchdog daylight 


whines in November on a shortened leash. 
She holds her scarf tightened along her cheek ; 


her worn shoes make no noise but a crisp soft 
crushing of frozen grass and ivy and dock, 


that keep her footprints, still as a pattern in damask. 
She moves in the ditch of the drab lane, patched with agate 


ice-pools, dried after sharp showers by a long 
sweeping wind. Her ears tell that beyond 


the sheltering hedge two horses—a stubble-dappled 
roan, and a mare as red as springing sally 


whips or a burnt-out beech—are treading the dead-branch 
crumbling clay, that breaks against the metal 


harrow’s teeth . . . . He shouts to make them turn ; 
behind him turns a cloud of white sea-birds ... ., 
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She keeps to the near ditch; but' the road winding 
and bending again shows a new-made breach in the briars. 


At the treacherous gap she stops. Oh! now to run, 
to hide like a feathered frightened thing in the dusk ! 


But she who thought to pass like a bird or a bat, 
encountering only the hedge-high gulls, is trapped : 


for the too-familiar face, the known shape 
walking the furrows, are seen... . So it was vain 


to shield evasive eyes, to discipline 
rebellious feet : vain to her and to him 


the fugitive pretence. For a proud pulse 
beats in her brain like a startled wing ; the blood 


tramples its path in the stubborn heart’s field 
with the eightfold stamping hooves of a strong team 


of horses ; and she feels, raking the flesh, 
the harrow of love’s remembered violence. 


Two Poems by R. S. Thomas 
SONG 


When I was young, I went to school 
With pencil and foot-rule, 

Sponge and slate, 

And sat on a tall stool 

At learning’s gate. 


When I was older, the gate swung wide ; 
Clever and keen-eyed 

In I pressed, 

But found in the mind’s pride 

No peace, no rest. 
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Ah! Who was it taught me back to go 
To cattle and barrow, 

Field and plough ; 

To keep to the one furrow, 

As I do now? 


THREE COUNTRIES 


At Soay of the Cuillins I saw the salmon leap, 
Uneasy captives at the coble’s side, 

Where four stern men were hauling at the nets 
That bore the glittering burden of the tide. 


At Keem in Achill, when the nets were spread, 
The basking sharks came cruising in the bay ; 
I saw the water broken by their fins, 

And the bright eddies as they turned away. 


But once in Malldraeth when the whitebait lay, 
A serried harvest, in the grottoed shade 

Of some green pool, I saw the mackerel fall 
Softly upon them like a silver blade. 


LOST LEGIONS 
By Mary Devenport O'Neill. 


The nights of late are starless nights. 

I’ve missed the Pleiades, 

And all those shining companies 

That range across my quadrant of the sky— 
Orion gliding slantwise down, 

While on his shoulder high 

Sits great Betelgeux whose eye 

Shines yellow like a daffodil. 

One side rides kingly Sirius. 

His smile resolved in blue-white fire, 
Travelling to reach us eight long years 
Through many million million miles, 

Is now obscured by a few inconsequent clouds. 
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GLENCAR, CO. KERRY 
By Mary Callinagh 


Never before have I been here alone, 
Never had known 

The deep hostility of ancient woods 

Backs to the rock and holding man at bay. 


Last covert of the Munster forest doomed 

By Tudor strategy, the primeval here, 
Untroubled by our history’s ebb and flow, 
Survived Elizabeth, James, Charles and Noll 
Till William Petty’s smelting works began 
The war of man on wild and won that bout. 
It fled before his axes but crept back 

To green his slag-heaps, bed the martin-cat 
Securely on a sunken barge of his 

Bird-sown to wooded island ; lost to man. 
Here the last wolf 

Outlived Mac Carthy’s Lordship and here died 
The last of the half-sirs, whose epitaph 

Was spoken by a Glenster at his burying, 
(My father heard it) “ He was a great man ; 
To my sure knowledge he performed three rapes, 
One murder, and he burned an ass alive!” 
Here solid, twentieth century pic-nicers, 
Forwandered from the circle of their kind, 
Have panicked and run blindly through the glen 
Caught in the grip of elemental spite. 


Always I knew 

That deep in these uncanny woods there grew 
Hostility to all the human clan : 

To-day I felt it threaten me: I ran— 

Never again will I come here alone ! 


PROLOGUE FOR A ROMANCE 


CONGAL 


(After the Irish.) 


By Austin Clarke 


ONG ago when the second order of holiness spread through- 
he out Ireland and discipline was stronger, the blessed who 
lived alone in the woods or green deserts spent much time 
in teaching wild creatures, big and small, to behave themselves. 
The stag, the wolf, the missel-thrush, the beetle and the houseless 
fly learned obedience and came to foot or hand. Our saints 
undertook this task so that the good might walk even in remote 
places without offence to eye or immodesty of thought, and their 
patience is not to be wondered at, when we consider the care with 
which even lay men and women train their domestic pets to 
respect the fourth, sixth, seventh and ninth Commandments. 
Some memory of that instruction still lingered in the woods long 
after the lesser saints had gone into glory, for, often, at the mere 
sound of a human step, there would be a flutter of wings from a 
dusty patch of ground, a shaken twig, a scurry of eight little 
paws through the grass. As a mongrel slinks away with his tail 
between his legs or a cat leaps down from a dish on the table, 
so the wild creatures fled, conscience-stricken, from their court- 
ship and open-air sports. 

It happened on a sunny day in Spring that the Lord Abbot- 
bishop of Midhe and his white-clad clergy were approaching the 
slopes of Tara. Behind every bush, as they passed, the birds 
went into hiding, reeds shook, tiny pleasure-seekers clambered 
down from the grass-stalks and took to their heels. Every 
thicket, every pool was still, for the reverend Macuad was the 
most renowned moralist in Ireland, and wherever he went, he was 
both feared and respected. 

But if the leaves were hushed, the hillside was loud, for a 
multitude bad assembled at Tara to welcome the pious procession. 
There, by the judgment mound, Congal Mor and his young wife, 
Fial Fairbrow, awaited the Abbot-Bishop, surrounded by the 
nobles and warriors. Truly it was a great occasion so that the 
men and women of Ireland were to be seen there in red-brown, 
speckled and blue bratta, with their tremendous armlets and gold 
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thumb-rings. | Congal More and the Lord Abbot-Bishop were 
soul-friends, having entered into a solemn bond that all their 
people might be brought nearer Heaven. In his earlier years 
the Ard-Ri had been warlike and fought against his own kindred 
in the south, executing many of his cousins and friends. Twice 
he had incurred the anger of the synods, once he had been in 
danger of excommunication owing to his ambition and desire 
for secular power. But in middle age he was a changed man, 
turning to good works, giving land and stock to the religious 
orders. Shortly after the decease of his first wife, he wished to 
wed her youngest sister and in order that scandal might be avoided, 
many blessings were granted to the couple. 

Happy was Congal on that fair day in Spring, as he stood 
beside his second little wife, bowing to his soul-friend, the most 
reverend Macuad. 

There was eagerness among the companies, great and simple, 
when the Lord Abbot-Bishop rose to speak, for his words were 
always mighty and whenever he denounced evil of sin, sparks 
seemed to fly from the crook in his hand. Learned in saintly 
visions, he could describe the torments of Hell so clearly, that 
his listeners saw around them, the demons, bigger-headed than 
stew-pots, their claws garnished with flesh-forks, prods and soul- 
skewers. But couples who had sinned grievously with one another 
hid their glances and tried to look as pious as they could. Beneath 
many a belted tunic, consternation pointed to the flame below. 
Under many a madder mantle, a pretty breast rose and fell, a 
pair of white knees knocked together. All were still as Macuad 
rose to speak and his powerful words rang above their heads. 
There was a hush even in the Midcuartha and the cookhouses, 
where servants were preparing a feast for the holy guests. Grids 
were lifted, pots were lidded, while the fire-keepers tried to catch 
and repeat a few words of that eloquent discourse. 

“For hundreds of years, this country has been renowned 
both for its spirituality and for the example that it has shown to 
the rest of Europe. We are a Christian people and we have sent 
our missioners, far and wide, bringing with them the knowledge 
of the true faith. No other country has had so many saints in 
the past, famous for their countless miracles and the severity of 
their lives. Yet despite all this, we are in imminent danger to-day 
of forgetting our holy traditions and there has been a deplorable 
change in the habits of our people, a growing spirit of restlessness, 
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an increasing desire for amusement and worldly pleasures. 
Obedience has been forgotten and the young no longer show the 
respect which is due to their parents and guardians; instead 
they devote themselves to idle mirth, to late hours, games of chance 
and night-dances. Traditional stories and poems that incite 
passion have become widespread and we are threatened with 
a new era of paganism. In consequence the moral law is openly 
flouted, and there has been a disgraceful laxity of conduct. The 
sacred bonds of matrimony are loosened, divorce is encouraged, 
and in my own diocese the sin of adultery... ” ; 

The Lord Abbot-Bishop paused, for there was a slight stir 
in the middle of the crowd, and though scarcely able to believe 
his own ears, he was almost certain that he heard a titter. 

He glanced at Congal enquiringly, but the Ri sat there with 
calm face, above the armed ranks. 

“IT say that even in my own diocese can be found unfaithful 
husbands and wives, but do not let them think... that...” 

There was another stir, this time near the edge of the crowd 
and clearly in the sudden silence came a loud guffaw. 

“Shame... shame .< -”’ A murmur of resentment 
spread, but before the Lord Abbot-Bishop could open his mouth 
again, some of the crowd swayed back so that he caught a momen- 
tary glimpse of a fat monk with a red foolish face, whispering 
merrily to those around him. His listeners were nudging each 
other as if he were telling them a dirty story they had never 
heard before and they grabbed at their bigger lip to keep in the 
bursts of laughter. Macuad believed what he saw to be an illusion 
of the Adversary, for he was often distracted by the foul one, 
but his voice was narrow, terrible, when he raised it again. 

“There are evil-doers who mock openly at religion and 
authority, misguided men and women who have lost all self- 
respect and do not fear even the laws of Heaven. But I warn 
them now...” 

Before he could conclude the sentence, a thousand heads 
had turned, so great was the eagerness of that crowd to examine 
what was bobbing with mirth in the middle of itself. Every man 
tried to become bigger than he could, but at the same instant 
his wife stretched herself and made him feel smaller than he had 
ever been. Vigorously and determinedly every woman in that 
close competition asserted her matrimonial right to see every- 
thing, scrooging in front of her husband or wriggling her curiosity 


behind him until he gave in to her. 
B 
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‘ This is disgraceful. Never have I known:such an outrage.’’ 
The Abbot-Bishop turned to Congal, purpling with horror. 

‘““My Lord ...’’ Congal stammered and stopped, for even 
the soldiers could scarcely conceal their grins. He was certain, 
too, that from the corner of his eye, he had caught his own wife 
secretly sharing a smile with a young man who sat near her. 

All could see the monk now for he had wagged his big head 
out of its hood and was gabbling like a booby. Never indeed has 
such a ridiculous figure frolicked at Tara from that day to this. 
The puckers of his goat-skin habit were unmatched-and-patched 
among themselves, hitched-and-twitched into countless bits that 
jumped back with fright when he tried to hug them together. 
Hundreds of those bits began to fall off, but he clutched them to 
his muscles and the crowd banged itself with delight. His head- 
hair was frizzled around his tonsure and to add to the insult, that 
sunspot, sign of grace, was razored not in the Celtic but in the 
Roman manner. Neighbours were elbowing strangers knowingly 
as his jokes went by them, the young were giggling, the old were 
wheezing and clawing their leather for they remembered the good 
times they had in the past. Strong men staggered into fits of 
laughter until their legs could support them no more, and women 
could not help wetting themselves so quickly did the tears run 
down their cheeks. Lookers who were looped outside the crowd 
were no luckier, for when they lay down in their mirth, they were 
tickled again by the grass. 

Congal jumped to his feet. 

“Seize that impostor ! ”’ 

The crowd turned to the judgment mound and slowly hushed 
itself as the words of command rang out. Ranks of armed men 
sprang to attention, turned left, right, came at the double. 

The crowd drew back, leaving the monk alone in the middle 
of the green. 

If the sport had been great the minute before, it was greater 
the minute after, so completely were the soldiers taken by their 
own surprise. No sooner, indeed, had the first battalion surrounded 
the stranger than all its men were struggling in confusion so that 
their heels were above their rounds and every champion had 
a couple of noddles between his legs or under his arms. Out of 
that conglomeration, at sixes and sevens, the fat monk could be 
seen crawling slowly on all fours. The oncoming ranks sprang at 
him before he had time to get to his feet, but he was no longer 
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there and they rattled against their own shins. Gallowglasses 
went forward with a roar from the crowd beyond them, but he 
skipped between their blades, bobbed under their knee-joints 
and grimaced behind their shoulders. 

“ Take him alive,’’ shouted the Ri, and the ranks closed in 
again. But they might have been playing hide-and-seek among 
themselves so cleverly did the culprit sneak in and out, dodging 
hetween grab and blow until he seemed to be above when he was 
really below and every mortal eye had soon a double cross-squint 
in it. Here, there, his shaggy head bobbed, and wherever it was 
next, it was not there at all and a dozen empty fists were knuckling 
themselves instead. Enraged soldiers who thought they were 
holding him down, were only trying to throttle their own com- 
rades while those who struck at him with flat blades raised bumps 
on each other, as big as their elbows. Soon the most tumblesome 
lost their tempers and started to. kick squirts out of each other 
until they were doubled up and could no longer hear their own 
groans or yells of pain. 

Huge was the merriment of the people and their cheers raced 
neck to neck. Only Congal, the Lord Abbot-Bishop and the 
clergy sat there with dooming faces. 

“He’s away. He’s away.” 

A thousand heads turned. 

Across the green of Tara the cleric in the goatskins could be 
seen running for all he was worth. Never indeed was there such 
an awkward bounder, for at every third step, he had to bounce 
his rags back to his shanks and at every sixth step he had to dress 
himself all over again. On, on, he hopped and skipped, while his 
enormous curly-pointed shoes clacked on and off his heels, trying 
to trip up his big crooked toes that stuck out sideways through 
the gaps in them: The sweat rolled down him, bright as new 
buckets: he puffed and blew until the tatters about him were 
swooping like a birdflock: but still he kept going. The army 
got to its feet, the crowd roared, the pursuit began. But fast as 
that army ran, the big man was always a hundred yards in front 
of it. 

‘“‘T’ll see that we get him, your Lordship.” 

Congal leaned down to his wife and whispered tenderly to 
her through his rage. 

‘Into the house, my pet, and look after our guests until we 
come. back.’ 
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He clapped his hands, the stables clattered, the captains 
were at the crupper. Snatching his warcap by the horns, the Ri 
shoved it on his head and mounting his horse, Thonelagee, he led 
his men, in a fury to avenge this public insult to himself and his 
soul-friend. 

A great hurrah rose as Congal and his horsemen started at 
full gallop, while the infantry scattered to left and right. After 
that, the betting began with a wallop. 

“ They’re gaining.” 

“No, no, he’ll make it.” 

‘““He’s away towards the Big Wood.’ 

“ They'll head him off at the hill.” 

“ The Ri has him now.” 

“ Look, look, he’s dodged back.”’ 

“ He’s off again.”’ 

“ He’s gone to earth.” 

“ He’s over the dyke.” 

“ They're spreading now, across the open.” 

“Ten to one on Frockie.” 

“oliity tosones 

“A hundred to one, boys.”’ 

Congal rode in such a rage that he could scarcely hear the 
noise of the crowd. Soon he had left his own men half a mile 
away for Thonelagee was the best horse in Ireland. Well, indeed, 
was he named Behind-to-the-Wind, so great was his speed and 
as Congal urged him on, the sun beat on his metal cap, the hoof- 
irons were a drowsy rumble on the turf. The war-horse was going 
all out, but still the stranger kept ahead of the pair and his strides 
were longer. 

Congal could hear the distant shouts of his men—he must be 
gaining. Then he saw the monk hesitate, look back over his 
shoulder and start off again. He was tiring at last. Congal bent 
down, murmured, and the great stallion leaped forward. ‘Cut 
him off, cut him off, before he reaches the Coillé More,’ went the 
humming in his ears. But just as he was drawing level, the monk 
rolled himself up like a ball over loose earth and went in under 
the wood. 

With a flying leap, Thonelagee had taken the dry fosse and 
was galloping down a wide track between the trees. Far off, 
Congal could still see the ragged fellow fumbling along like a 
dwarf, then he turned suddenly and darted into the bracken. 
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Soon the horse swerved after him, taking the bend so sharply 
that the Ri grazed his knee against an oak. But the maddened 
animal was now out of control, knobs struck at its rider, the 
guide-rod flew from his hand, the leathers snapped as he crouched 
by the mane. The foliage rushed past him, rustling against his 
helmet horns and among the shadowy stems, a sunbeam shone 
far away on that tiny mocking tonsure. Then an ancient branch 
swung twice with all its knots, hurling Congal from the girths : 
falling metals clanged in his brain and he sank through blackness. 


AFTER THE UNION 


By Brian FitzGerald 


HE divergence of the Anglo-Irish gentry from the people 
of Ireland dates from the year 1800. Throughout the 
eighteenth century it had been the Anglo-Irish Protestants 

who had set the pace for independence. But the disaster of the 
Union overwhelmed them. Absenteeism set in; the peers took 
their seats in an English parliament ; and they withdrew from 
Irish political life. In the nineteenth century the patriot leaders 
came from a new class of people, the peasant intelligentzia. 

Augustus Frederick FitzGerald, third Duke of Leinster, 
was one of the last, perhaps the very last, of his kind to regard 
Irish events from a consciously Irish viewpoint. He was no 
absentee. From the time when he came of age, he lived in the 
midst of his lands in County Kildare, which he farmed and con- 
stantly improved. During his last years the old Duke wrote 
his memoirs in a small green notebook; impressions of people 
he had known, of adventures which had come his way. There 
is no nonsense about this little book ; it contains the Duke him- 
self. And it gives an interesting commentary on a neglected 
period of our history, the years which followed the Union and 
preceded Catholic emancipation. 

When the Duke settled at Carton in 1812, the Irish peasant’s 
lot was a wretched one. The agricultural labourer was badly 
housed, badly clothed, and badly paid for his toil. He ate little 
else other than potatoes, and when the crop failed he starved. 
‘When I came of age in 1812,” wrote the Duke years later (1864), 
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“the price of wheat was 105s. and Ioos. a barrel, and in con- 
sequence of the war, pigs bore a very high price. The usual 
leases that were given were for 31 years or three lives, and a 
tenant paying 40s. a year with a life in his lease was a freeholder. 
This induced many for the sake of parliamentary interest to 
make 40s. freeholders, and half a year rent, called the ‘ hanging 
half-year,’ was left in the tenant’s hands, which gave the land- 
lord great power over them. A neighbour of mine, having made 
some on a fine farm he had near me, (when) I remonstrated with 
him his answer was: ‘It will get a living for one of my sons.’ 
The potato was then in full vigour ; the large potato made food 
for the family, the small for the pig, and the skins for fowls. A 
house was built with mud and straw mixed up around it and 
thatched. No interest was taken by the landlords or agents 
to improve the country or prevent sub-letting, which created 
freeholders. When a son or daughter married, a potato garden 
was allotted and a mud addition made to the house or offices for 
them to live in. Cobbett was always in his papers warning the 
Irish from trusting so much to the potato. The failure came at 
last and the consequence was the dreadful famine. When peace 
was made with France the price of corn and pigs fell, a sliding 
scale was introduced to keep up protection on corn, but that did 
not succeed. The great measure of free trade was carried which 
gave plenty of food, but was ruin to the small farmer and 4os. 
freeholders, which were afterwards done away with. This caused 
emigration and made landlords look after their property and 
enlarge their farms. I foresaw this, never made a 4os. freeholder, 
and when a lease fell out with small tenants on it, I bought them 
up and enlarged the farms. I built houses and offices, sunk 
rivers and improved long before it became general. I gave leases 
for 21 years or a life, which I was induced to do as without a life, 
no matter how large the farm, the tenant had no status in the 
county.”’ 

The Duke upheld the Whig traditions of his family, and took 
a leading part in all questions affecting the liberty and well-being 
of the people of Ireland. On his return he lost no time in declar- 
ing that “he had adopted and meant to pursue the policies of 
Mr. Fox, and to espouse that party; but to be moderate and 
strict in his adherence to the constitution and authorities of the 
land.”” He did not waver in his resolution. From the first he was 
a stout adherent of Catholic emancipation. He writes : ‘‘ Formerly 
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the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland used to pay the first visit to the 
Earl of Kildare or Duke of Leinster. On my arrival in Dublin 
the Duke of Richmond, then Lord Lieutenant, declared that 
“nothing should induce him to do so.’ I therefore walked to 
the Castle and paid my respects to him, and have ever since called 
on the Lord Lieutenants on their arrival in Ireland. Shortly 
after I was staying at Straffan, my brother-in-law’s, Mr. Henry, 
where the Duke of Richmond and a party were. They all drank 
a great deal of wine as was the custom then. After dinner the 
Duke of Richmond asked me if I meant to support the Catholic 
claims. On my saying it was my intention to do so, he answered : 
“Well, the Government will oppose you in every way.’ The 
next morning early I rode over to Carton to see some works I 
was carrying on there and returned to Straffan for breakfast. 
Running up the stairs to dress I met the Duke of Richmond 
coming down. He said: ‘Do you remember what I said to 
you last night ?’ I answered, laughing, that I only considered 
it as an after dinner speech and would think no more of it. The 
Duke of Richmond said: ‘Then remember. I now repeat it.’ 
I answered I was sorry for it but it would not change my opinion. 
Shortly before the Duke of Richmond left Ireland, I met him at 
dinner at Sir Robert Peel’s at the Chief Secretary’s Lodge. After 
dinner, when the Glorious Memory which it was usual then to 
drink after the health of the Lord Lieutenant at the Castle and 
other places (was proposed), the Duke of Richmond stood on 
his chair with one foot on the table, (and) drank the toast. Lord 
Meath and myself kept our seats and turned down our glasses, 
as it was made a party toast against the Roman Catholics.” 
Another matter which concerned the Duke on his return 
was the Petty Sessions, which owed its origin to his and Lord 
Cloncurry’s exertions. Formerly magisterial jurisdiction had 
too often been a matter of favour and affection, administered 
behind closed doors. ‘‘ When I came to Ireland Lady Louisa 
Conolly, who was residing at Castletown, mentioned to me that 
the Rev. Mr. Sandes, the Rector of Celbridge, was a magistrate 
for the County of Kildare. He came to Celbridge on Saturday 
evening, did duty on Sunday, and acted as a magistrate on the 
Monday morning. She did not like his acting alone, and as 
Celbridge was half way between Carton and Lyons, asked Lord 
Cloncurry and myself to attend also, which we did; and agreed 
to do our magisterial business there instead of acting at home. 
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This was the origin of Petty Session Courts in Ireland.’’ In the 
years which followed, the Duke was rarely missed from the Monday 
meeting of magistrates at Celbridge. Soon after the establish- 
ment of the system of Petty Sessions in Celbridge, it was authorized 
and ratified by several successive Acts of Parliament. 

Another matter that concerned the Duke about this time 
was the establishment of an efficient police. He writes: “‘ The 
military’ were then employed to take prisoners to gaol however 
trivial their offence. Viscount Forbes and myself disapproved 
ot this. We each swore in two special constables at Maynooth 
and Newtown Forbes and armed them with carbines to do that 
duty and to execute out warrants. The army was not required at 
Maynooth in consequence.” 

The Duke was a strong supporter of Catholic emancipation. 
He was present in February, 1819, at the great Protestant meet- 
ing held in the Rotunda, Dublin, to petition Parliament to extend 
to Catholics ‘‘ an equal participation in the privileges of this free 
constitution.’”’ Thousands filled the Round Room, and, despite 
the attempts of ‘‘ a few infatuated bigots ’’ to create disturbance, 
there was much enthusiasm when the resolution was passed. 
The Duke was requested to transmit to the Government the 
petition agreed to. This he did; in order to protect it from 
injury, he enclosed the petition in a tin box. The Duke of 
Wellington acknowledged its receipt with characteristic curtness. 
“T have received,’ said he, “ your petition, accompanied by a 
tin case.’”’ Whereupon Leinster is said to have replied: “‘I have 
received your letter, as also the envelope in which that letter 
was enclosed.’ Amongst those present at that meeting was the 
great Henry Grattan, whose death occurred the following year. 
Soon afterwards the Duke of Leinster called a meeting in the 
Exchange, Dublin, when a resolution was passed that “‘as the 
life of Henry Grattan was devoted to the public good, his im- 
mortal services during half a century, as the first patriot of his 
country, and founder of her liberties, should be commemorated 
by a permanent testimonial.’’ A subscription list was opened, 
to which the Duke contributed generously. He was a great 
admirer of Henry Grattan. 

The next year, 1820, saw the foundation of the once cele- 
brated Kildare Place Society. The Duke of Leinster was its 
President. The Society aimed at providing a system of general 
education for the poor, it being clearly laid down that there 
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should be no interference with the religious beliefs of any Christian. 
The Society was widely supported. Daniel O’Connell was loud 
in its praise. Indeed, the Catholic hierarchy gave it their counten- 
ance and blessing. Thousands of schools at once started into 
existence, And a large Parliamentary grant crowned the in- 
stitution. For a few years all went well. Then faith was broken 
with the Catholics. The Society proceeded to distribute thousands 
of Protestant Bibles into the schools, ordering that there should 
be a daily reading or else support would be withdrawn. The 
Catholics decided that their children should be withdrawn alto- 
gether from the schools. The Duke of Leinster resigned the 
Presidency ; as did also the Protestant primate and many others. 
The outcome was the foundation of the National System of 
education, by which children were given a general education 
in the schools for five days in the week, each sect having one day, 
exclusive of Sunday, for religious instruction by their separate 
instructors. 

In 1818 the Duke had married Charlotte Augusta Stanhope, 
daughter of the third Earl of Harrington. The fact that Lady 
Charlotte was given away by the Prince Regent made the marriage, 
and the dinner afterwards at Harrington House, London, “ very 
awkward,” declared the Duke. For the Prince had now changed 
his politics. He had become, to all intents and purposes, a Tory ; 
and the Whig Duke of Leinster found himself in opposition. 
But, as always, the Prince made himself “ very agreeable,” and 
the ceremony passed off without incident. But the Prince Regent’s 
treatment of his own wife, Princess Caroline of Wales, had made 
him highly unpopular. When he became King matters reached a 
crisis. Charges of adultery were trumped up against her. As 
soon as she returned to London from the Continent a Bill of Pains 
and Penalties, designed to divorce her and deprive her of her 
Royle title, was introduced into Parliament. The Duke of Leinster 
led the opposition in the House of Lords. However the Bill passed 
both Houses, though with diminishing majorities, so that it was 
subsequently dropped. The Duke describes the outcome. “ When 
in 1821 I went to the Drawing Room, King George IV turned 
his back on me and on leaving Buckingham House where the 
Drawing Room was held, Lady Bathurst, wife of the Minister, 
said: ‘ You have got what you deserve.’ I answered: ‘I came 
to pay my respects to His Majesty. I do not care whether I see 
his face or his back.’ ” 

c 
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That autumn the King visited Ireland. He was received with 
a noisy show of enthusiasm. Triumphal arches were erected ; 
cannon boomed ; bands and processions marched around. George 
IV arrived, beaming. An enormous bunch of shamrocks— 
“almost equal in dimensions to a head of cabbage ’’—decorated 
his button-hole. Everybody cheered him; for everybody was 
deceived by his jovial manner and the belief that he would con- 
ciliate the Irish. Even O’Connell was taken in, and he wanted 
to have erected an Irish palace for His Majesty, and. proposed 
the formation of a ‘“‘ Loyal Georgian Club.”” The Duke of Leinster 
writes: ‘In the autumn when the King was going to Ireland, 
I enquired from Sir Benjamin Bloomfield (George IV’s equerry 
and confidential adviser) what His Majesty’s intentions were in 
regard to me, as I preferred not being in Ireland to the chance 
of being insulted in my own country. His answer was that the 
King was anxious to be civil to me, and accordingly, when he 
made his public entry into Dublin I was appointed to carry the 
Sword of State in the Lord Lieutenant, Earl Talbot’s, carriage. 
And during the whole of his stay in Ireland took every occasion 
to show it (his civility) ina marked manner. At the dinner given 
by the Lord Mayor of Dublin in the new Round Room at the 
Mansion House, the King in a loud voice asked me to drink a 
glass of wine. On the King’s visit to the Curragh my tenantry 
mounted on horseback met him; and Lord Allen and myself 
were appointed by the Committee to wait on the King. It was 
a very wet day and on arriving he asked for a cup of tea. There 
had been a luncheon prepared and everything ready but there 
was no teapot. I informed him of it and that we had sent one 
of the race horses express to the town of Kildare for it. He 
was much amused and when we brought the tea thanked us for 
it, as it was just what he wanted. When the King had embarked 
on his yacht at Dunleary to return to England, I went to take 
leave of Viscount and Lady Isabella de Charbot, to whom the 
King had offered a passage in one of his yachts and leave them in 
France. I was told that His Majesty wished me to come on 
board his yacht and dine. Walking on the deck afterwards, the 
King in conversation mentioned that he hoped we would now be 
always friends as the cause of the quarrel (i.e., the Queen, who 
had died a few days before) was removed. I said as His Majesty 
had alluded to the subject I must say that if all was to happen 
again I would do the same. The King then said: ‘ By God, 
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that is bold!” But took no offence and when I left the yacht 
held the companion rope for me as I went down. And was ever 
afterwards very gracious.” 

So King George IV came to Ireland; ostensibly to “‘ con- 
ciliate ’’ the Irish, but in reality to see Lady Conyngham. And 
so he departed from Ireland. His stay had lasted a little over 
three weeks. Thousands of people crowded on the hills watched 
the Royal yacht as it glided from Dunleary Harbour, now to be 
renamed Kingstown. They cheered and cheered him. ‘I will 
do something for Ireland,” he exclaimed, with tears in his eyes, 
as the shouts of the people came from the receding shores of 
Ireland. But in point of fact he did nothing. Ireland, as so many 
other English rulers found, was a delightful country to spend a 
holiday in; that was all. But two years after the Royal visit, 
in 1823, a less celebrated but far greater Englishman came to 
Dublin. This was Robert Owen. In a meeting at the Rotunda 
he explained his project for the establishment of a ‘“‘ new exist- 
ence of man upon the earth,”’ on the lines of the New Lanark 
experiment, and its possible extension to Ireland. The Duke of 
Leinster attended the meeting. But nothing further came of 
Owen’s noble attempts to ameliorate the conditions of the Irish 
labouring classes. Indeed, it was not long before Robert Owen’s 
scheme was abused as wild and visionary, not to say anti-religious ! 

Meanwhile the movement for Catholic emancipation went on. 
It was this that was closest to Leinster’s heart. He was the 
leader of the Protestants in his advocacy of the cause, and was 
tireless in his efforts. He made speech after speech. “‘ Grattan, 
Curran, and Ponsonby,” declared Lord Cloncurry on one occasion 
early in 1829, “ are now in the mansions of bliss; but they have 
left behind them on earth worthy representatives, who will still 
sustain the character and defend the rights of old Ireland. When 
he mentioned the name of Leinster, it would, he was sure, be well 
received in a company of Irishmen.’’ And the applause lasted 
for several minutes. In 1828 when the Duke of Wellington 
became Prime Minister it seemed that all hope of emancipation 
was dead. In January 1829, the liberal-minded Lord Lieutenant, 
the Marquess of Anglesey, was recalled. Great protest meetings 
were organized. In the Rotunda the Duke of Leinster presided 
over an important meeting of the Liberal peers and gentry of 
Ireland, who had assembled to press upon the Government the 
necessity of a prompt and complete settlement of the Catholic 
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question. But just when it seemed as if all was lost, a startling 
change of governmental policy took place. All of a sudden 
emancipation was seen to be inevitable. Even Wellington 
defended the Emancipation Bill in the House of Lords. It was 
a matter of expediency, he said, the thorough organization of 
Ireland boded mischief. So the Catholics of Ireland were emanci- 
pated. The actual concessions did not amount to much. The 
Act was hedged round with ail kinds of guarantees for Protestants 
and disabilities for Catholics. And the forty-shilling freeholders 
were expressedly deprived of their votes. But the democratic 
principle had been established. That was O’Connell’s achievement. 
And, as far as any Protestant assisted in that achievement, the 
pride of place belongs to the Duke of Leinster. In his journal 
he writes: “‘ After the accession of William IV the Order of St. 
Patrick was offered tome. But I declined the honour, not caring 
for the decoration.” 

In 1830 Augustus Frederick, Duke of Leinster, had reached 
his fortieth year. The year 1830 was in many respects a land- 
mark in history. In England it saw the death of George IV, 
and with his death the eighteenth century died also. In Ireland, 
too, a new era was beginning. For with the emancipation of 
the Catholics there ended the sad, shabby period of thirty years 
which had followed the Act of Union of 1800. 


STEEPLE JERKIN 


By Padraic Fallon 


ERKIN was a wordless bitter little man with a smeg of 
J whisker, a hot stare, a game leg and a bowler hat. The 
stare was a shifty blue and red, the whisker yellow-grey, 
the bowler had the faint green of weathering bronze, his limp 
was notable from any other limp because he was able to control 
it for five or six steps, and then, whizz, one leg uncoiled like a 
broken watch-spring and stopped him with a jerk. As he was a 
slow walker anyway, this was no great matter except that it 
endowed him with a nickname that rankled. 
Jerkin lodged with his daughter-in-law in a cottage half-way 
up the pitch of Top Street ; he kept his sea-chest there at least 
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and had his meals and dossed down at night in a tiny room so 
strewn with mattresses and children that it was a creditable 
feat of navigation to find the way to his pallet of a dark night. 
Most of the day he spent on the quays. When the steeple clock 
was whanging nine high over his head, he would come jerking 
his slow way down Top Street to the river corner where the town 
suddenly flared up into shops and traffic. He would light his 
pipe there and puff away, watching people hurrying into the 
Railway Station and cars go whining round the curve into busy 
Main Street. Half an hour later he might be one of the crowd 
round a docked coal-boat, or he might be a quiet growth on a 
bollard by the gates of the canal, ready to limp for a warp when 
a steamer nosed in with clanging bells. Some skippers tossed 
him a bob, others just rang slow ahead and ignored him, bringing 
on their heads a flood of curses that would serve their families 
to the third generation. 

If there was nothing to be earned, eleven o’clock would find 
him in a roundabout way making for the Custom House where a 
crowd of his own kind gathered in a nook under the walls for a 
gossip and a smoke. He would approach slowly, fully conscious 
of them, stopping, maybe, to pack his pipe on the low bridge, 
or to eye the line-fishermen as they came and went in their cots 
to the water-step. He saluted noone. He just looked and puffed 
his pipe. And if anybody threw him a line to pass round a bollard, 
he let it lie where it fell and passed on; or he might look at it 
and kick it back into the water. A sour man was Jerkin. No 
pay, no play. 

So, gradually, he would work his way to the edges of what 
used to be called the Custom House Corporation, a congregation 
of pensioned pilots and aged seamen, with an odd fisherman or 
lazy long-shoreman as the variables. He would join it without 
seeming to join it, without salutation given or received, and with 
his hands in the pockets of his old overcoat, stand staring into 
the distance as if his pipe and the sun and the weight of his years 
were company enough for him. There was a lot of talk going, 
but he never contributed anything. And when the hour neared 
dinner he would take out the big silver watch that had been 
presented to him by Lloyds for taking the Thetis in tow when he 
was mate of Micky Moran’s old Mouse, compare it with the clock 
far up on the tall steeple, and with his hands in his pockets edge 
away round the corner homewards, to return in the afternoon 
again to be one of the Corporation. 
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They were a hard lot, those Custom House Fathers, and not 
every day was a day of peace with them. If there was no young 
skipper to criticise, no shore-going boy in gold braid to make 
blush, they were liable to look for a butt nearer home. Jerkin 
was a ready target. : 

“Tell us the time by Lloyds, Jerkin! ” one of them might 
remark innocently. 

‘“?Tis a great turnip, that, and all silver I believe.” 

‘Silver? G’wan, man! The only silver that clock ever 
sees is when he rubs a tanner on it.”’ 

“ Show us the inscription again, Jerkin !”’ 

Jerkin, puffing wildly on his old pipe, would limp off a few 
steps, and then bethinking himself, shuffle back again with a 
red glare at the back of his eye, sputtering blasphemy. 

“Show you the back of me trousers, Patcheen.”’ 

And he would go away and come back again when he had 


collected a few more words in his head. “Silver!” he’d splutter. 
“Your missus—that doll above—made more of it than you ever 
did, Patcheen. —Minting it, begod, when you were safe and far 


away on the sea—”’ 

And off he’d go again in search of the climactic phrase. 
When the words came he would trot back dancing and limping. 
“And I know what I’m talking about, too, for it’s many’s the 
bob she had off meself on a dark night.” 

He might come back a dozen times while Patcheen or another 
raved, held back by many hands. Still they never learned to let 
him alone. And he never stayed away longer from them than 
three days at the most, even when he had insulted them en bloc. 
He would arrive in his roundabout way, dally on the bridge with 
his pipe before the battery of their eyes, and when they had got 
used to his presence there and had almost forgotten him, they 
would find him in his usual place, just within their fatherly limits, 
without knowing how he got there. 

Baiter-in-chief to the morose Jerkin was a rosy porter- 
swilling old scoundrel they called Mate Marian. Marian was 
eighty and witty. His voice was a full bellow. His presence 
a gale of wind. When he spoke others were silent, simply: because 
they couldn’t be heard. His eye was rolling and ribald. He had 
a fat moustache, still black, and a big belly that was cabled by a 
monstrous watch-chain of bright gold. He had other advantages, 
too, for he sported a deepwater mate’s certificate, and when he 
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spoke it was always from the poop. He was a great storyteller. 
When he got going the Fathers became chuckles and guffaws. 
It was in his drier moments he picked on Jerkin. 

__ “Ah, the sea has seen funny craft and funny men. Aye, 
indeed, and indeed aye. Would any of ye young fellows remember 
Mickey Moran and the Mouse. Get Jerkin here to tell ye about him 
one day—when he learns to open his mouth like another man! ” 

And away he would go into the old story of Mickey’s voyage 
to Lowestoft when he had Jerkin as mate in the Mouse, the Mouse 
that had never been any farther than Barry, where once a month 
she filled up with coal and turned her little beak home again like 
a pigeon anxious to get her fat tail once more on her roost by the 
Ballast Bank. How master and mate made up the Pilotage 
directions in Cogley’s back snug till the barmaid knew them by 
heart. And the charts! Cripes, man! Mickey got a new pair 
of specs. 

Mate Marian padded each step of the unfortunate voyage 
with ludicrous invention. 

“ A’int that the Tuskar, Mr. Mate ? ”’ 

‘““T won’t say, Mr. Moran. We'll time the flashes by book 
and clock.” 

“ Damn it, Mr. Mate, don’t we know our own Tuskar ? ”’ 

“We do not.” 

Eh?” 

“If the flashes are in accordance with this book, then it’ll 
be the Tuskar. If they aren’t, then it—is—not—the Tuskar, 
Mr. Moran.” 

“Hell be me bed! Are you telling me I don’t know that 
light without a book. Blasht you for a ninny and a nannygoat. 
And it dyeing me bedroom window for fifty solid years ? ” 

‘‘ We’re on a long and a dangerous voyage, Mr. Moran. Are 
we going by the book, or are we not? Are we going to set off 
to a proper shtart, or are we not, Moran?” 

‘“‘T need no book to tell me the Tuskar is the Tuskar. What 
other light could it be and we only three miles out ? ” 

‘“‘ You'll be saying the same or similar to every light we lift.” 

“Roast you for a lop-sided bit of ballast—”’ 

‘“‘ We either start proper, or I put my saying in the log... ’ 

To the Fathers the story was a masterpiece in grotesque 
detail. The ceremonious departure from Tuskar, the new patent 
log streaming astern, the two men in the cabin each with his 
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stump of candle studying the chart. The row over the first light. 
The candle-ends going over and over the new charts dropping 
grease, until in the end they were altogether obscured. A spell 
of foul weather, then, ending in a gale of wind from the south- 
east that left them with no idea of their whereabouts. Finally 
the old schooner fetching up in Barry of her own accord. “ Praises 
be to God!” said Mickey Moran. ‘‘ Every dog to his road. 
Throw that bloody book over the side. We'll navigate her 
home by smell.” 

Jerkin never waited for more than the beginning of this story. 
He would blaspheme his way home on crank legs, talking to the 
air. 

““Ye’es are a gallow’s lot. Sailors! The back of me pants 
to ye for sailors! And me reared to the sea like a tail to a cow, 
and me father before me.” 

He was, too, but it was the Irish Sea and the Channel. And 
most of the bummers at the Custom House were Cape Horn men 
who could adorn their figureheads with sharks’ tails and spit 
on him by ancient right and prescription if he stood to windward 
of them. And now and again one of them did—just to keep him 
in his place. 

“A schooner-man and a bargee, what’s the differ ? ”’ 

Jerkin knew the difference well enough, but when it came to 
defining it, his definitions streamed off into curses and slander. 

He festered. And still he came back for more. 

It was a nice summer morning when things started to come 
to a head between the baiter and the baited. Jerkin came out of 
No. 15 Top Street with his good boot in the backside of one of his 
grandsons whom he had caught, flagrante delicto, picking the lock 
of his sea-chest. It was the first time he had real evidence, so 
he made the most of it. 

In Top Street the sun was airing stone and window. The sea 
below was rich and blue to the limits. The Pilot Boat was bringing 
in a steamer from the bar. Far out three or four trails of blurred 
smoke daubed the horizon. Jerkin limped out almost lightly. 

The great bell for nine o’clock Mass banged about over his 
head. He took the famous turnip from his waistcoat pocket and 
compared it with the steeple clock. It was then he saw the 
steeplejacks pushing up their ladders from the flat roof of the 
vestry. He sat down on a window-sill opposite to watch them 
for a while. 
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A few hours later, with the rest of the Fathers, he watched 
them from the Custom House nook. You could make them out 
reasonably well even at that distance. One of them wore a red 
shirt and held the ladder. Another in dun overalls was scratching 
imperceptibly at the butt of the steeple just above the bell-tower. 
He wasn’t much higher when Jerkin went by to his dinner. 

Jerkin spent most of the afternoon on the window-sill watch- 
ing the slow hammering climb of the men up the sheer stone. 
Others of the Fathers, too, made their way up the hill to Top 
Street to bring the climbers under closer inspection, even Mate 
Marian trundling his weighty carcase and blood-red face up the 
steep street to have a look. The jacks and their slow care for 
lives and limbs became a theme for derisive discussion in the 
Custom House nook. When they reached the great glitter of 
the weathercock at last, Marian started laying down the law 
about them. 

“ Three days. Three foot to the hour counting from the top 
of the bell-tower. I’ve served under masters ’d put them in 
irons for that.” 

There was a murmur of agreement among the Fathers. 
Mate Marian spat into the road and swayed back from the weight 
of his belly. 

“Ho! Be me blood, any sailorman ’d get that contraption 
of light timbers aloft within a day.” 

Jerkin turned round with a gobble. 

“You wouldn’t,” he said. 

“T wouldn’t what?” asked Marian ominously. 

Jerkin took the pipe out of his mouth and indicated the 
steeple with an upward gesture. 

Marian said: ‘‘d’you mane I wouldn’t climb it, or that I 
wouldn’t climb it and erect that scaffolding at the one time ? 
Say what you mane, you dumb ould ditherer. I said any sailor- 
man ’d do both. And I didn’t mane meself, for I’m a retired 
sailor, Iam. Isn’t that what I said, lads?’’ He turned to the 
Fathers with one winking eye. 

They murmured agreement. 

‘You'd not do one or the other,” Jerkin spat. 

“Ho! Ho! Now we're talking. Well, I’m an old man with 
a wicked paunch on me, and you're a light-limbed youngster 
with nothing to carry about save that ould turnip of yours. But 
I’m willing to battle you I’d go up before yourself or any other 
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bargee, for I doubt if you’ve spunk to go higher than a lamp-post. 
And put that in your gob and puff it, you... .” 

Jerkin in a red glare limped out a few paces and back again, 
the pipe shaking in his fist. 

““ We’re talking—of you, old—old tub o’ guts. Why, why— 
you'll strangle yourself—lifting your big belly into bed one o’ 
these nights. Waitandsee, waitandsee. Oid—old blubber ! 
Old—old— ” 

He lost words and turned away. The Fathers babbled and 
guffawed after him. He turned to come back, but lost heart, 
and continued his limp along the quays, hectoring the air with a 
clenched fist, almost returning when he thought of something 
else he could have said. 

And that was how the whole affair started. Just as simply 
as that. 

Next morning from his doorway, Jerkin saw something 
hanging on the cock on top of the steeple. Even his eyes couldn’t 
make out what it was at that height, but as he came down the 
street the kids were squealing round him. 

“It’s Martie Murphy’s hat. Martie Murphy’s. He clomb 
up. He clomb up.” 

A small crowd outside the church railings was gazing up in 
awe. 
“And he raving drunk,” one man was saying. ‘“ When he 
said he’d do it up at Curran’s, I made a bee-line for home. I 
thought he’d break his neck.”’ 

The Fathers were full of the exploit of the bold Martie. 
From the nook you couldn’t make out the hat at all, though all 
of them swore they could. When Jerkin left, Mate Marian gathered 
them round him with a whisper and a laugh. He beat one great 
hand on the other. He was gurgling. He laughed uproariously. 
And soon they were laughing too. And that night in a pub where 
Jerkin never set his foot, Martie Murphy was the honoured guest 
of Marian and any of the Fathers who had a couple of bob to 
spend. It was a merry session. 

Nothing happened for a couple of days. The steeplejacks 
kept to the ground, as was their custom, until a foreman from 
Dublin was able to inspect the ladders and the scaffolding. Then 
they were to be seen again moving against the sky, and Jerkin 
as he walked down Top Street could hear the high clink of their 
hammers far above his head. 
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_ The following morning there was another hat on the cock’s 
bright tail. 

This time a red-faced parish priest was stamping angrily 
among the sightseers, berating them. The extra cost. The idle 
days for which the parish had to pay. It was disgraceful. Would 
someone please tell him who was the eejut who erected such a 
frail monument to the fame of his own anonymity ? 

An hour later Jerkin could tell him—or thought he could. 
For Mate Marian was wearing his Sunday hat and the sly face of 
a tomcat who has just pinched a nice scrap from the table. All 
the Fathers looked at Jerkin. They said nothing. He said 
nothing. They were all very silent, ominously silent, for a good 
while. Then one of them said with a shrug: 

“ Well, I think it’s up to the Jerkin now.” 

And another said : 

“The Deepwaterman has done his bit anyhow.”’ 

“ Paunch and all,’”’ added somebody else. 

“ Pluck wins. Pluck wins.” 

“ The hawk flies. The cock but crows from the hen-run.”’ 

Marian started to peer comically on the ground about him. 

“ Did e’er a one of ye see me ould hat, boys ? I left it some- 
where after me, I’m thinking? ”’ 

The Fathers guffawed. Marian went on. 

“Maybe the Jerkin saw it in his travels.” 

The Fathers roared. 

‘“‘ Tf he did,’’ Marian went on, “ and he’s a man, maybe he’d 
make his the mate of it.” He rubbed his paunch. “I’m an ould 
wicked rake but no one can deny me hat’s in the right place.” 

Jerkin went to the Manse to interview the Parish Priest. 
He came out sputtering poison. After fifty yards he went back 
to the great iron gates and began to bawl at the closed door. 

‘I’m telling you he did do it. ——What’s a—what’s a steeple- 
top to—to a hardcase like that fellow? ”’ 

The curate had to hunt him away. 

The moon was high that night. The steeple threw a fore- 
shortened shadow into the Friar’s Green. Jérkin tramped through 
the flower-beds and stamped on the vague tiny blur that should 
have been the shadow of the cock and the hat. After that he 
came out and gazed up at the steeple. It was high and holy 
against the thin blue of heaven, .so high, so high, he craned back 
and back from the groundwork of masoned stone while his eye 
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ran up the narrowing pinnacle that was so slenderly lost in moon 
and night. He went home with his pipe out and his teeth clamped 
on the cold stem. 

The following day he approached the Corporation no closer 
than the bridge. When he attempted to edge nearer, a battery of 
rowdy bright eyes sent him back again. He stumped the length 
of the quay and rested on a bollard till the silver turnip marked 
his dinner hour. 

That night he crept through the church gates and tried the 
ladder to the vestry roof. Twenty foot up and he was daunted. 
Twenty-five foot up and the moon came over the Vestry roof at 
him and he felt like a lamp suspended over a great valley of 
shadows. Voices and sounds came up from the town that he 
never remembered hearing before. Then the ladder was shaken 
under him and a voice bawled at him to come down. He cursed 
back but descended when he found it was the Civic Guards. 
When they recognised him he had no difficulty in persuading 
them that it wasn’t his intention to emulate previous hat-feats. 
He did it with grunts and gestures. 

“Some one there. Up. Saw some one.” 

And the poor Guards stayed there until dawn waiting for 
some moon chaser who never came down. 

Perhaps that’s why he was able to get really going the follow- 
ing night. He had come up from the quay wild and rigid and 
lain on his mattress till the afternoon was far gone and the house 
frantic with the bawling of children, for the Corporation like one 
man had taken off their hats when they saw him and set them 
dancing on their fists. 

The night was still. The gravel leaped from his limping 
leg. The ladder was slippery with dew. On the Vestry roof a 
cloud obscured him and he could take his breath above the lights 
of the town. He had to clamber along a black ridge to the tower 
ladder on his hands and knees. That was easy for there was a 
lot under him. But the vertical, the hand-over-hand, slow, biting, 
breathless climb to the tower-top all but beat him. And when 
he looked away into the uncertain obscurity of shadow and street- 
lights, he grovelled on the loose chippings on the tower-head. 

He was an hour there taking courage. He had eighty foot 
still to go, with stops on the three light platforms that crowned 
the ladders at intervals. How he made it no one will ever know. 
But he did. For in the morning there was an old green bowler 
mounted on the dawn-glister of the cock’s brazen tail. 
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It was a good while before anybody saw Jerkin, the reason 
being that he was lying down on the scaffold, lying quite flat, 
clutching the two light poles on which the planks were strung. 
And they were swaying, and he was swaying, and the steeple was 
swaying, and the brass pivot that swung the great cock ground 
around in its groove with the quiver of thunder. 

In five minutes a crowd gathered. In ten it was a multitude, 
and seven unshaven Civic Guards keeping them out of the church 
grounds. That left four priests enough space to speak with the 
authoritive voice of God. 


“Who are you up there? ” 

No reply. 

“Speak! Hello! Hello! You up there! Who are you ? 
Who are you I say?” 


A head appeared over the side of the scaffolding, a bald, 
bald, naked skull, and a far thin voice floated down. They 
couldn’t catch it first because the whole crowd of them were passing 
his name around among themselves. 

““ Send Pat Marian here to me, now! Send Marian here! ”’ 

He wouldn’t come down for priests or people. There was a 
discussion among the priests and the steeplejacks. The jacks 
shook their heads and shrugged. The priests and the Guards 
got together. The Guards shook their heads too. Then Martie 
Murphy and another hardy spirit were seen in consultation with 
Guards and jacks and priests and came away spitting in their 
fists to race up the ladder to the Vestery roof and from there 
overhand to the bell-tower. There Murphy called to Jerkin. 


“Are you coming down, you bloody ould gom? Or have I 
to come and rope you?” 

And the thin voice came drifting down: 

“Send Marian here I tell you. Send—fat-belly here. I'll 
show him. [ll show him.” 

Murphy started up the steeple. Down came the thin voice. 

‘Stay where you are, Martie Murphy, or I’ll down you!” 

And following the voice came a shower of flints. Murphy 
scuttled back, sliding down sailor-fashion. The voice came again. 

“‘ T’ve heavier ones than that. Send Marian here, I tell you!” 

Two of the Fathers puffed away forthe Mate. They were 
frightened, but there was a bigger fright in store for them, For 
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the doctor’s car was outside the Mate’s little house and inside 
it was Death, and the Doctor and the Mate’s ugly bitter daughter, 
Mary Ellen, who turned them away with a sweep of her hand. 

“ Be off!’ she grimaced. “ Be off before I have the law on 
ye. Ye with ye’er Jerkins and ye’er japes. Ye killed him on 
me ! Ye killed him on me!” 

They made their way back to the Church. The Jerkin 
wouldn’t believe them. They stood under the steeple and sent the 
news up slowly word by word. 

They crossed themselves. They swore it on a Crucifix which 
one of the priests held up for them. And the priests, one after 
one, stood out and told Jerkin it was true. He wouldn’t believe 
them. He made only the one reply. 

“Shamming! Shamming he is! Send him here to me. | 
know him.” 

He wouldn’t come down that day. Night fell. Curious 
people still came and went. Now and again Jerkin coughed. 
And that was news from Nowhere. The man in the moon come 
half-way to the earth. 

In the morning he had a period of frenzy. He started swear- 
ing like a man possessed. Later he began to squeal 

“Send Marian here, send Marian here, he’ll not chate me—’’ 

He didn’t believe the Mate was dead until that evening when 
the hearse stopped outside the church gates and the Fathers, 
all in their solid Sunday best, with nervous faces, bore the coffin 
on their shoulders into the churchyard. He stared down at the 
procession unbelievingly. Then, screaming curses, he danced 
on his narrow planking with rage. The Fathers, passing under 
him, quickened their processional pacing. He leaned out. He 
gathered a great spit. And then it happened. 

He must have leaned out too far. There was a scream above ; 
a yell from below. The Fathers, with one eye always weather- 
lifting, gaped at something that came flopping on them from 
above. They had no time to get out from under. Jerkin just 
fell on them. The coffin bounced sickeningly and burst with its 
contents. The old men, almost comical in their stiff Sunday 
best, sprawled all over the place. 

First to approach the very dead and crumpled Jerkin was 
his little grandson, the young pick-lock who had felt the weight of 
his boot a week before. He came rushing over the gravel from the 
gate, yelling: ‘‘Granda’s murdered, me granda’s murdered.”’ 
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He poised over the poor corpse for a flying instant. ‘ He’s mur- 
dered dead,” he said. Then he stooped quickly and felt under- 
neath for the waistcoat pocket. 

“Aw, Janey Mack! he moaned. ‘“ He’s broke the big 
lovely silver watch on me. The bloody ould codger!”’ 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES OF 1916 AND THE IRISH 
REVOLUTION. No. XVII. Roger Casement. 


By P. S. O’Hegarty 


(1) IRELAND, GERMANY AND THE NEXT WAR (10973). 
IRELAND, GERMANY AND/THE NEXT WAR./By “‘ Shan Van Vocht.’’ /BELFAST, 
[IN FANCY LETTERING]: /DAVIDSON & MCCORMACK, LIMITED./I70 NORTH STREET. / 
1913. 
Quarto: 9-11/16x 7%; pp. 8; comprising title on page [1]; text, pp. [2]—8; 
printer’s ornament on lower portion of page 8. 
Reprinted from The Irish Review, July, 1913. 


(2) THE QUEENSTOWN QUESTION AND LOURDES PILGRIMAGES (1913). 
A four-page leaflet; 8x 53; Title, THE QUEENSTOWN QUESTION/:: AND ::/ 
LOURDES PILGRIMAGES. /DOUBLE RULE/SUGGESTIONS /—-BY—/SIR ROGER CASEMENT, 
ON FRONT PAGE AND TEXT ON THE OTHER THREE. 
A note to me from-Casement states that this was printed and distributed at 
their own expense by some Belfast Catholics and that the last paragraph was added 
by them. It appeared originally in The Irish Times of 13th September, 1913. 


(3) JOHN BULL’S OTHER EMPIRE (1914). 
A four-page leaflet, 6} x 4; title at top of page [1]. 


(4) THE ELSEWHERE EMPIRE (1914) 

THE /ELSEWHERE/EMPIRE/[A REPRINT FROM Irish Freedom/SMALL RULE/ 
DUBLIN: /PATRICK MAHON, PRINTER, /3 YARNHALL STREET. / 1914. 

Sm. 8vo: 6}x 4; pp. 16; comprising title, page [1]; text pp. [2]—16. 

Issued in white paper wrappers, all edges trimmed, title reproduced on front 
cover, within a rectangular panel of two black lines, the outer thick and the inner 
thin. 

Reprinted from Irish Freedom, March, 1914. 
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(5) IRELAND, GERMANY AND FREEDOM OF THE SEAS (1914). 

IRELAND, GERMANY AND / FREEDOM OF THE SEAS /SMALL DOUBLE RULE/A POSSIBLE 
OUTCOME OF THE / WAR OF I914/SMALL DOUBLE RULE/ PUBLISHED BY THE IRISH PRESS 
BUREAU /NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA/185 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY/ 
SMALL RULE/SEPTEMBER, I914/SMALL DOUBLE RULE/PRICE 10 CENTS, 

8vo: 9}x 5}; comprising title, with verso blank, pp. [1, 2]; text, pp. 3—40, 
all edges trimmed. 

Contains six articles written, but not published, between 1911 and 1913 and a 
seventh, (No. 4), with a two page preliminary note. 


(5a) THE CRIME AGAINST IRELAND, AND HOW THE WAR MAY RIGHT 
IT (z914). 
This is the Berlin Edition of No. (5), it appears in the catalogue of the 
National Library, but has been mislaid, and cannot be produced. 
It is presumed to be later than No. (5). 


(6) THE CAUSES OF THE WAR AND THE FOUNDATIONS OF PEACE: 
THE KEEPER OF THE SEAS. MUNCHEN (1915). 
This appears in the National Library Catalogue, but it has been mislaid and 
cannot be produced; it is probably a reprint of some of the material in No. (5). 
It is recorded as having 22 pages. 


(7) THE CRIME AGAINST EUROPE (1915). 

THE /CRIME AGAINST EUROPE /RULE/A POSSIBLE OUTCOME OF THE/ WAR OF I914/ 
BY /SIR ROGER CASEMENT/RULE/PRICE, 50 CENTS/SECOND EDITION [WITHIN TWO 
RULES] /PUBLISHED BY/THE CELTIC PRESS/I5 SO. QTH ST., PHILADELPHIA/COPY- 
RIGHTED IQI5. 

8vo: 7} x 5; comprising blank leaf, pp. [i, ii]; title, with introduction on verso, 
pp [iii, iv]; text, pp. 1—90; facsimile, page [91], with [92] blank. 

Issued in thick red wrappers, title repeated in black on front cover, all edges 
trimmed. 

This is a reprint of No. (1), with two additional articles, reprinted from Irish 
Freedom of December 1913 and January 1914, and with the preliminary explanatory 
note expanded to 14 pages. 


(8) OBJECTS OF AN IRISH BRIGADE IN THE PRESENT WAR (1015). 
Eight-page pamphlet: 8x5; no date or imprint, but printed in Germany 
apparently; purporting to contain the text of an address delivered by Casement to 
““B Company of the Irish soldiers at Limburg.’’ It does not, however, give the 
complete text, many portions of it being summarised. 


(9) SPEECH OF ROGER CASEMENT FROM THE DOCK (1916). 

SPEECH OF /ROGER CASEMENT FROM THE DOCK. /PORTRAIT OF CASEMENT WITHIN 
A RECTANGULAR PANEL OF ONE THIN LINE/ PUBLISHED BY FERGUS O’CONNOR, / DUBLIN. 
The whole within a one-line rectangular panel, with 2d., within a small square 
panel of two lines, in the lower right-hand corner. 

8vo: 7$x5; pp. 8; comprising title, with verso blank, pp. [1—2]; text, pp. 
3—8; eight lines of verse at bottom of page 8. 

This is an abridged version of the speech, probably taken from the newspaper 
reports. The full speech appears in G. H. Knott’s Trial of Roger Casement, 
published by William Hodge & Co. in 1917. 
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(10) WHY CASEMENT WENT TO GERMANY (10916). 

A four-page leaflet; 943 x7}; first and last pages blank; text on the second 
and third pages, with title, wHY CASEMENT WENT TO GERMANY. /DOUBLE RULE |From 
the “* Evening Mail’’ (New York), August oth, 1916, and price (one penny) at top 
of page two. At bottom of page 3 appears “‘ Profits on sale of this leaflet to go to 
the National Funds.”’ 

Printed in Dublin probably, but there is nothing to indicate. 


(11) ROGER CASEMENT’S LAST MESSAGE (10917). 

An election leaflet, 7 x 54, one page, bearing what purports to be a message to 
Ireland, written in Pentonville Prison shortly before his execution. At bottom it 
has “‘ Vote for Sinn Fein and freedom for Ireland,’’ and there is nothing to indicate 
the separ I date it 1917 tentatively, but it might be 1918. I don’t know if it is 
authentic. 


(12) SOME POEMS OF ROGER CASEMENT (1918). 

SOME POEMS OF/ROGER CASEMENT/PUBLISHERS’ ORNAMENTAL DEVICE/ : THEN 
FOLLOW, DIVIDED BY A HORIZONTAL LINE, DUBLIN/THE TALBOT PRESS / (LIMITED) / 
89 TALBOT STREET: and, LONDON/T, FISHER UNION/ (LIMITED) /I ADELPHI TERRACE: / 
1918. 

8vo: 6x5; pp. xviiit+18; comprising, blank page, with publishers’ ‘‘ The 
Talbot Press Books ’’ device on verso, pp. [i, ii]; half title, with verso blank, pp. 
[iti, iv]; title, with printer’s imprint on verso, pp. [v, vi]; contents, with verso 
blank, pp. vii [viii]; introduction, by Gertrude Parry, pp. ix—xviii; text, pp. 
I—26; pp. vii and ix numbered at bottom; text numbered at bottom, save where a 
poem occupies more than one page, when pages after the first are numbered at the 
top; portrait facing title. 

Issued in grey printed wrappers, folding over a blank leaf in each case, printed 
in black on both covers, all edges trimmed; also in cloth boards. 


(13) SIR ROGER CASEMENT’S DIARIES (1922). 

SIR ROGER /CASEMENT’S DIARIES /‘‘HIS MISSION FOR GERMANY /AND THE FINDLAY 
AFFAIR ’’ /EDITED BY/DR. CHARLES E. CURRY /WITH FOREWORD AND PREFACE /THREE 
PHOTOGRAPHS / AND THREE FACSIMILES /RULE/1922/ARCHE PUBLISHING CO., MUNICH. 

8vo: 8$x 512; pp. 222; comprising half title, with verso blank, pp. [1, 2]; 
title, with copyright and first edition notices on verso, pp. [3, 4]; dedication, with 
verso blank, pp. [5, 6]; contents, pp. 7, 8; foreword, pp. 9, 10; preface, 
pp. [11—16]; appendix, pp. 17—19; text, pp. 20—220; printer’s imprint, page 
[221]; page [222] blank; photographs facing title on pp. 28 and 60; facsimiles in 
text; numbered at bottom. ; 

Issued in green wrappers, printed in black, and blocked in black, white, and 
gold, on front cover, wrappers folded over a leaf of thick paper in each case, all 


edges trimmed. 
ADDENDA. 

I have amongst my notes a note made some years ago that Casement wrote a 
pamphlet entitled The Language of the Outlaw ‘‘ about 1905,’’ and also No. 7 of 
the National Council Pamphlets (1909). 1 do not recollect on what that note was 
based, but I give a collation of the two items, the first of which I only got a few 
months ago so that the note must have been founded on some definite evidence. 
Internally, both pamphlets are like his work. 

E 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE OUTLAW. 

A fou:-page leaflet; 74x 43; Title, THE LANGUAGE/OF THE /OUTLAW /RULE/on 
the upper half of page [1]; text, lower half of page [1]—4; at bottom of page 4 
‘‘ Printed on Paper of Irish Manufacture.’’ : ; ; 

This leaflet has a Joyce interest also. .About half of it consists of a reprint 
from The Manchester Guardian of a letter signed ‘‘ X,’’ which is stated to be “‘ the 
only record available of a speech by J. F. Taylor, Q.C. . . . last November at the 
University College Debating Society.’’ This is the famous speech which is para- 
phrased on page 137 of the first edition of Ulysses. There is no clue to the 
date, but it is clearly early in the nineteen hundreds. The letter itself was possibly 
written by Casement himself. 


IRELAND AND THE BRITISH ARMY (1909). 

NATIONAL COUNCIL PAMPHLETS—NO. 7/IRELAND/AND THE/BRITISH/ARMY/ 
[THE TOP LINE IS UNDERLINED WITH A THICK BLACK LINE, AND EACH OF THE OTHER 
FOUR WITH A DOUBLE THIN ONE]/BY ““O’’ /WAVY RULE/DUBLIN. /JAMES DUFFY & CO., 
LTD., WESTMORELAND STREET. /M. H. GILL & SON, LTD., UPPER O'CONNELL STREET. / 
SEALY BRYERS & WALKER, MIDDLE ABBEY STREET. /THE NATIONAL COUNCIL, LOWER 
O’CONNELL STREET. /ORNAMENTAL RULE /PRICE—ONE PENNY. 

8vo: 84x 5%; pp. 32; comprising, title, with verso blank, pp. [1,2]; list of 
pamphlets in the series, with printer's imprint on verso, pp. [3, 4]; text, pp. 
[5]—31; Celtic ornamental design in centre of page 31; advertisement of ‘‘ The 
Irish Year Book, 1909 ’’ on page [32]; all edges trimmed. 


NotTEes.—Amongst the notes referred to above, I have also a note of :— 

The Keeper of the Seas. August 1911; 

The Balance of Power. September 1912; 
which would point to a belief, at the time I wrote the notes, that these two items 
were printed at the times stated, though I am not aware of any survival of them. 
But it is significant that these two titles would suit the first two of the seven articles 
that constitute Nos. (5) and (5a), and that these are noted by Casement as having 
been written in August, 1911, and September, 1912, respectively. The seventh of 
these articles is a reprint of No. (4), as noted, and it is within the bounds of 
possibility that the other six were privately printed as they were written. 

I have not attempted to collate Casement’s official reports on the Congo and 
the Putumayo. Mr. Parmiter, in his book, Roger Casement (1936), records them 
as :— 

Cmd. 1809 of 1903. 


Cmd. 1933 of 1904. 
Cmd. 6266 of 1912. 


DRAMATIC COMMENTARY 
By A. J. Leventhal 


THe FaTHER. By August Strindberg. Gate Theatre. 
THE GranD House IN THE City. By Brinsley MacNamara. Abbey Theatre. 


The Dublin Gate Theatre Production Ltd. very fittingly chose The Father 
to celebrate the centenary of August Strindberg. Lest the audience might have 
had any doubt as to the suitability of this choice the programme explained that 
the autobiographical quality of this drama was particularly significant at this 
moment—one hundred years after the author’s birth. The Gate Theatre in all 
its awareness that Strindberg in this play, places woman lower than the most 
fallen angels, hastens to assure us (and any feminists that may be present), that 
the dramatist, despite his misogyny, has put the female viewpoint as powerfully 
as the male and has, in fact, written a play and not an abusive tract. ‘‘ There- 
fore,’’ this curious note goes on, “‘ we have endeavoured to present it as the 
study of two people, neither of whom is inherently evil, who are fighting each 
other upon the impulse of deep and universal causes, and who are tearing at 
each other’s souls almost against their conscious will.’’ 

It seems a pity that producers of plays should feel called upon to support 
their choice of presentation by a programme note. Explanatory introductions, 
refutations of anticipated criticism are nearly always irritating. The manifesto 
mania of the surrealists might have been excused because theirs was a strange 
and new venture in the arts. But for the production of a play by Strindberg, 
who had long won his battle in the dramatic world and who, from the nineties 
up to twenty or thirty years after his death, has been played all over the world, 
no apology was necessary. 

It is a little disconcerting, too, that reference should be made on the 
programme to the company’s particular interpretation of the text. I have never 
seen it otherwise interpreted and in any case the audience might have been given 
credit for intelligence sufficiently adequate, themselves to note the purport of 
the play as presented by the actors. 

One might forgive the little lesson in classical mythology—the relationship 
between Hercules, Hera and Omphale—with which the programme was likewise 
pedantically ornamented. It may be that Strindberg himself is responsible and 
I have no text at hand to verify this. Nevertheless, the loading of the pro- 
gramme with dicts and commentary, exegesis and exculpation is what one might 
have, if not expected, at least understood in the manifesto of a young revolu- 
tionary movement but not from a company which, during the early years of 
its life, unquestionably blazed the trail of the great play in the Little Theatre. 
And since the creation of the Little Theatre, as we now understand it, was one 
of Strindberg’s greatest aspirations and since the Gate Theatre owes its present 
success to its earlier experimentation in this direction it might have discarded 
all the extraneous critical matter in the programme and printed instead the 
dramatist’s prophetic vision of his theatre of the future: 

‘In modern psychological dramas, where the subtlest movements of 
the soul are to be reflected on the face rather than by gestures and noise- 
it would probably be well to experiment with a strong side-light on a small 
stage, and with unpainted faces, or at least with a minimum of make-up. 
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If, in addition, we might escape the visible orchestra, with its disturbing 
lamps and ‘its faces turned towards the public; if we could have the seats 
on the main floor (the orchestra or the pit) raised so that the eyes of the 
spectators would be above the knees of the actors; if we could get rid of 
the boxes with their tittering parties of diners; if we could also have the 
auditorium completely darkened during the performance; and if, first and 
last, we could have a small stage and a small house; then a new dramatic 
art might rise, and the theatre might at least become an institution for 
the entertainment of people with culture.”’ 

Although The Father had been running for some time when I attended the 
performance it had all the air of a ‘ first night ’; not in the auditorium, where 
no known celebrities were evident, but on the stage. Hilton Edwards, who had 
hitherto played the part of the central character, was absent through indis- 
position. His place was being taken for the first time by Reginald Jarman. 
The latter, at very short notice, had undertaken a task that taxed body and 
mind to the utmost. Confident, seemingly word-perfect, he played this part 
that called for extreme physical exertion as though he had long familiarity with 
the réle. His make-up, as though to stress the autobiographical nature of the 
tragedy, suggested Zorn’s well-known etching of the dramatist. It was, in any 
circumstances, an outstanding performance, comparing favourably with a much 
earlier one by Lennox Robinson who, in his acting days, could invest characters 
on the border-line of madness—Pirandello’s Henry IV is also a case in point— 
with a terrifying reality. 

By contrast, Coralie Carmichael’s Laura, the malevolent wife who by subtle 
machinations slowly destroys the sanity of her husband, was disappointing. It 
was here that one got the impression of a first performance. Accustomed, no 
doubt, to Hilton Edwards’ playing, she must have been somewhat at a loss 
when confronted with a new opposite. Cues may have not come when 
expected and the voice of the prompter was often heard. This was probably 
remedied later but there were occasional melodramatic gestures which jarred. 

Mary Rose McMaster, as Bertha, made a credible daughter torn between a 
double parental loyalty but the other parts were mediocre with the exception of 
Dorothy Casey, who played the Nurse with sympathetic warmth. The playing, 
as a whole, was efficient enough to evoke the originality of August Strindberg, 
the modernity of his technique and his overwhelming subjectivity. It made 
clear that he was expressing his belief that the war of the sexes had begun and 
that his own experiences had made this real to him. He appears as a_ male 
defeatist who, nevertheless, persisted in his neurotic attack on woman “‘ inferior 
in intellect but superior by her complete absence of moral sense.’ 

Strindberg found decadence in a civilisation that allowed Ibsen’s Nora to 
slam the door in her lord and master’s face and wrote novels and plays to resist 
the feminine onslaught that was to come when independent womankind was to 
regroup for the final attack. The revived The Grand House in the City shows 
Brinsley McNamara finding decadence in the houses of the Irish landlords but 
he puts no bitter word into their mouths to accuse their despoilers nor dues he 
credit the gombeen men with motives other than business greed in their efforts 
to obtain possession of the ‘ big house’ which for them is to be a symbol, a 
visual proof of their new-found bank 4alance. 
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Even the young patriots of the period—rg1o—side with the spineless 
remnants of the old Anglo-Irish aristocracy to fight, in all good brotherliness, 
the newly rising bourgeoisie. It is good fun, but fun against a background of 
decaying respectability in country and in city, the atmosphere of the latter 
being skilfully evoked. For a parallel one would have to go to James Joyce’s 
Dubliners. The plot is no great matter. The characters count more than their 
conflict. The play might have had six other endings. And why not? Only 
tragedy should be inevitable. On occasion the author allows us to be touched 
by the sight of the crumbling of once virile stock but comedy soon intrudes itself 
to bring relief. This play is entertainment; it is good nature; its satire is so 
exaggerated as to be harmless as such. Olivia Petit, deliciously overacted by 
Maire Ni Chathain, must have influenced Lennox Robinson’s ham actor character 
in Drama at Inish. Massie Ward is in the tradition of domestics that run ‘ big 
houses.” This was one of Brid Ni Loinsigh’s best creations. Henry Bergin, 
who talked learnedly about old Dublin, had no real raison d’étre in the play but 
one would not willingly have dispensed with a type so actual and yet so rarely 
seen on the stage. Harry Brogan brought a fitting solemnity to the part. This 
was a comedy well worth reviving and shows Brinsley MacNamara’s unerring flair 
for character. 


Art Notes By Edward Sheehy. 


DutcH EXHIBITION. Victor Waddington Galleries. 
CoLtn MIDDLETON: PAINTINGS 1942-49. Victor Waddington Galleries. 


SIR GODFREY KNELLER AND HIS TIMES, 1646-1723. By Lord Killanin. B. T. 
Batsford, Ltd. 42s. net. 


In spite of a leaven of interesting work I must confess to disappointment 
with the Dutch Exhibition on the whole. The proportion of dull, meaningless 
and even amateurish work was unexpectedly high for an officially sponsored 
exhibition and created what is, I am sure, a wrong impression of the best in 
contemporary Dutch painting. It is only fair to add that two of the most 
prominent of the Dutch moderns, Shumakker and Henkes, were not represented 
at all. Nevertheless, it would seem that the organisers of the exhibition were 
intent on including the maximum number of names, which always results in 
the overall lowering of quality. The Dutch, however, are not the only offenders 
in this respect. Our Irish exchange exhibition, which opened simultaneously 
at the Buffa Galleries in Amsterdam and later visited several provincial centres, 
suffered (I am judging by the catalogue) from exactly the same fault. Our 
exhibition to Holland included the work of thirty-eight painters. I would find 
it very difficult indeed to name twenty of whom I would unreservedly approve 
to represent us abroad. The sponsors of such exhibitions should remember. that 
we are judged, not merely by the few exceptional canvases in such an exhibition, 
but by every picture included. There should, therefore, as I suspect there was, 
be no question of choosing pictures for extraneous reasons. The exhibition 
should be representative of our best, both experimental and academic. Any 
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such project in the future under Government auspices, or with Government 
assistance, should be organised by a representative committee of experts whose 
decisions would not be influenced by whole or part time politicians. 1 suggest 
a committee appointed equally by the Council of the Royal Hibernian Academy 
and the Committee of the Living Art Exhibition, with an independent chairman. 

The Dutch exhibition was chosen without any emphatic emphasis on the 
modern, being flavoured with all the ‘isms’ from the inception of Impressionism. 
It did not, however, contain as many examples of parlour-academicism as did 
our exchange exhibition. There was a solid nucleus of honest, straightforward 
and quietly original work. I liked Paul Citroen’s boldly composed and cleanly 
painted Portrait of a Painter as a highly individual study of character; the low- 
toned and balanced View of Harderwyk by Kees Heynsius; De Kat’s Séll Life 
with Apples with its lovely colour and effortless brushwork reminiscent of 
Cezanne; two colourful abstracts, Two Heads and Landscape by Frieda Hunziker; 
Frits Klein’s gay and decorative circus pictures and D. H. Ch. Kouwenaar’s 
Still Life with Cat which was slapdash but full of vitality. 

Press cuttings from Holland show that our exhibition there has met with, 
on the whole, a favourable reception. ‘Critics can be divided into two camps: 
those who are interested in modern painting primarily and those who are 
looking for some typically Irish flavour. The former have singled out Colin 
Middleton, Daniel O’Neill, Norah MacGuinness, Thurloe Conolly, Nano Reid 
and Neville Johnson; the latter favoured William Conor, George Campbell, 
Simon Coleman and Letitia Hamilton. 

For some years now we have been familiar with the work of the Belfast 
painter, Colin Middleton, which we valued for its superb technical finish, its 
surrealist clarity, its imaginative and semi-abstract invention. Perhaps at times 
we found him too remote and detached, a Dali without the morbidity, or too 
obscure in his allegories. Though he still continues to paint in this mode, he 
has developed besides, another approach and another style, direct, dynamic and 
vital. From being remote and abstract he has become passionately human. 
The classical conception and treatment has given place in these new canvases 
to a depth and wealth of feeling coupled with a style that is at once vigorous 
and subtle. The colour is purer and the brushwork, hitherto totally obscured, 
strong and expressive. If he betrays any influences, a trace of Van Gogh or a 
hint of Cezanne in the landscapes, they have been thoroughly assimilated. In 
the best of these canvases he is not merely an original painter, but one of 
international stature. 

When I first saw Teresa, the portrait of a young woman haggard and 
bleared with overwork, dowdy and dishevelled, the accustomed and hopeless 
victim of years of petty cruelties and petty evils, I was struck by the look of 
mingled hope and innocence in the eyes. The picture, and not merely because 
of the title, suggested that terrible world created by Mauriac in which the 
imprisoned souls persist, dimly and obscurely, behind all the evils of the life 
cf the body. The protagonists can never become wholly hardened, can never 
be anaesthetised against suffering. Knowing the futility of reading meaning 
into pictures I should like to quote from what the artist calls an ‘‘ attempted 
analysis.’ ‘‘ Teresa emerged from Carrick Hill, one of the poorer Catholic 
districts of Belfast. Yet the deeper motive, the underlying necessity, is 
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governed by a need to understand, to feel my way into a particular aspect of 
Catholic mysticism, essentially Irish: not the mysticism, specifically, of Saint 
Teresa nor Saint John of the Cross, but the simple mysticism, if one may dare 
so distinguish it, of the poor, the resigned: A state of awareness right on the 
threshold of the Kingdom of Heaven: the despair that can go not deeper without 
discovering, however briefly, the paradoxical razor’s edge between that state 
and the ecstatic otherness of relinquishing all because one has nothing at all 
to relinquish.’’? 

Refugee is another picture which has a tragic intensity and an immediate 
relevance in Europe to-day. A female figure, nude to the waist stands against 
the night-sky and behind her glows the lurid light of the industrial town. Her 
blanched, despairing and almost featureless face is turned to a world empty of 
hope; but her breasts are full and point the tragedy as symbols of a meaningless 
fruitfulness. 

Lazarus belongs to a different category, being a piece of mordant satire, 
stridently painted in tones of green and yellow. The green and resurrected 
body of Lazarus is being photographed by a church dignitary while around are 
grouped figures meant, I think, to symbolise various forces in the modern 
world. Lazarus, though pointed as a tract for the times, is not equally successful 
as painting. 

In still another mood is The Life and Death of Coleridge, romantic, 
imaginatively conceived and richly painted. A lovely Donegal landscape, 
Dunglow, is painted with a sensuous richness in colour and texture. The sky 
is a mass of turbulent cloud and the land is seen through that hard crystalline 
light which comes before rain. The brushwork has a curious vitality which 
suggests a surging power in those low hills, more potent even than the colourful 
group of figures to the right of the canvas. 

I have rarely seen a one-man exhibition with such a high proportion of 
really impressive pictures. In addition to the above I should like to mention 
Jacob wrestling with the Angel which, in the artist’s words “‘ came out of 
Israel ’’; the genuinely, but hardly officially, religious Madonna in Red; and 
The Promised Land with its tragic irony. With this show, Middleton, from 
being just one of the more interesting of the moderns, has become a great 
painter. 

Lord Killanin has done much to rescue Kneller from the near-contempt 
into which his reputation had fallen after the fashionable inflation of his own 
day. He shows that the fashionable vogue which induced Kneller to what 
amounted to the mass-production of portraits, in which he delegated so much 
of his work to assistants and pupils, has really served to obscure the qualities of 
the real Kneller apparent, unfortunately, in only a small fraction of his work, 
in The Chinese Convert, the portrait of the wigless Matthew Prior at Cambridge, 
or the head of John Gay in the National Portrait Gallery. Apart from those 
and very few more we see him as an exceedingly competent craftsman tempera- 
mentally suited to serve the baroque and flamboyantly dramatic taste of his 
period; turning out, at one stage, over one hundred pictures a year in an 
attempt to satisfy the fashionable demand for his work, and yet, on the evidence 
of his continued admiration for his early The Chinese Convert, not unaware of 
what he was doing. 

1 From private correspondence, 
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Kneller, obscurely born at Liibeck in 1646, arrived in England in 1674 
and by 1681 had become court painter to Charles II, so to remain to paint 
George II as Prince of Wales. He lived, therefore, through one of England’s 
most fruitful periods in literature and science. He is, in fact, the historian in 
paint of that period with his portraits of Samuel Pepys, John Evelyn, Sir 
Christopher Wren, Isaac Newton, John Dryden, John Locke, William Congreve, 
William Wycherly, Joseph Addison, Robert Boyle and Alexander Pope. Lord 
Killanin’s chief value lies in his picture of Kneller against the background of his 
period, as a man and not merely as a lay figure, and he has made good use of 
contemporary material in correspondence, recorded anecdotes and laudatory 
verse in which Kneller was generously celebrated. We see him as a man of 
spirit, handsome and gallant, vain and fond of flattery, a bom viveur and an 
indefatigable worker. We hear him as he appears in his self-portraits “a 
puffed up peacock pouting with pride at the accomplishments which had resulted 
in his being honoured by royalty and accumulating a fortune from his studio.” 
We see his human side too when, as Justice of the Peace for Middlesex, he came 
to administer the repressive Act of Settlement of Charles II designed to curb 
the movements of those without obvious means of support. Kneller’s judge- 
ments invariably favoured the under-privileged. 

The volume is excellently produced. It contains almost one hundred 
reproductions, four of which are in colour, a chronological catalogue which does 
not, however, pretend to be exhaustive, a bibliography, index and a diagram- 
matic chart showing Kneller’s position in the history of English painting of the 
17th and 18th centuries. The book will be invaluable to the student of English 
painting since nothing of comparative scope exists on Godfrey Kneller. Also 
it contains much of interest to the general student of the period. 
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THE WoRKS OF GEORGE BERKELEY. Volume One. Philosophical Commentaries. 
Essay towards A New Theory of Vision. Theory of Vision Vindicated. 
Edited by A. A. Luce, D.D., Litt.D. Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd. 
30s. 


This new edition of Berkeley's works, edited by A. A. Luce and T. E. 
Jessop, was urgently needed because of the alterations in late years in the 
corpus of Berkeley’s writings. To quote from the general preface: ‘‘Our editorial 
aim, first and last, has been to put out an accurate, scholarly, and complete 
text—for in these respects Fraser’s work was uneven. Where more than one 
edition was published by Berkeley, we print throughout this series the text of 
the latest of such editions, giving all significant variants in an apparatus at the 
foot of the page. A few editorial notes have been added, marked distinctively 
as such; these notes are explanatory, rather than expository. Introductions, 
historical and exegetical, have been furnished for each piece, the editor of each 
volume being alone responsible for the views therein expressed.’’ 
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Volume One, edited by Dr. Luce, begins with the Philosophical 
Commentaries which Professor Fraser had entitled the Commonplace Book of 
Occasional Metaphysical Thoughts, and which has been described as one of the 
most valuable autobiographical records in existence. Dr. Luce shows how 
Professor Fraser’s error in regarding the volume as ‘‘a literary scrap-book ”’ 
instead of ‘‘commentaries on the arguments for immaterialism,’’ led to the two 
notebooks being bound in the wrong order. Their structure now revealed as 
part of the preliminary work for An Essay towards A New Theory of Vision 
and the Principles of Human Knowledge, the heterogeneous, abrupt and even 
irrelevant-seeming contents are resolved into the notes Berkeley made ‘“‘ of his 
own thoughts and the opinions of others, his literary plans, and his difficulties; 
here he hammers out arguments, revises his views, examines his technical terms, 
and towards the end, drafts sections. The final doctrine of the Principles is 
the fruit of this labour of the mind.’’ 

Dr. Luce is a most acute commentator, and his erudition illuminates 
Berkeley’s quest, traces the sources of his cogitations, relates his train of 
tefiection to earlier speculations, and notes the development of his thought. 
Here are examples of his precision and discernment : 

““ Berkeley does not teach that if you ask a question about anything, 
that thing leaps into sensible existence. He carefully distinguishes 
sensible existence from imagined existence, fact from fancy, using the 
term existence ‘ in a larger sense than ordinary.’ But when we imagine 
books in the study unperceived, we picture them perceivable books, 
visible, tangible books, not insensible, material books.’’ 

‘* Berkeley’s hedonism should not be confused with naturalism; he 
attached importance to the pleasures of sense, as Butler did, and 
regarded them as a pointer to ‘ celestial joys,’ but his hedonism was 
opposed to that of Epicurus and Hobbes, was not egoistic, and 
recognised qualities of pleasure, recommending the higher and purer 
pleasures.”’ 

Ana of the group of entries commencing, ‘‘We think we know not the Soul 
because we have no imaginable or sensible Idea annex’d to that sound ’’: 

‘‘ A remarkable group of entries, which at first sight looks like the 
utterance of a sceptic. If Berkeley had published such statements 
(which he has not done), he would be ranked with Hume. I think they 
are the result of a provisional technique, not of scepticism.”’ 

In his introduction to An Essay towards A New Theory of Vision, Dr. Luce 
discusses the text and variants, provides an analysis and background, surveys 
its psychology and metaphysics, and concludes his estimate of its influence: 
““ But no comparisons can really dwarf the Essay on Vision; it is a great book 
in any company and any generation . . . Berkeley alone wove into a fabric the 
threads which others had spun; cunningly he worked into the design the 
perceptual problems of the day; cogently he exposed the fallacies in the current 
geometrical explanations, and boldly he drew, as no one before and few since, 
the ultimate metaphysical consequence of these ‘ accepted ’ principles of vision.’’ 

The Essay on Vision is followed by The Theory of Viston Vindicated and 
Explained, This tract—Berkeley’s first work after returning from America in 
1731—1is also analysed and the reasons given why Berkeley was constrained to 
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modify ‘‘ the original basis of his theory of vision,’’ and attention drawn to the 
use made of the text ‘In Him we live, and move, and have our being,’ for 
‘the notion of immense, omnipresent Deity, immediately operating, is the 
keystone of the Berkeleian metaphysic.’’. 

The brilliant scholarship displayed in the editing of this volume will be 
manifest to all advanced Berkeleian students; but even the general reader only 
tentatively aware of Berkeley’s subtlety and originality and his enrichment of 
metaphysics, will respond to the lucidity and the humanistic approach of: i 

‘It (the Commentaries) is a book for meditation, when you are in 
a mood for following the winding paths of a great man’s private thoughts 
on a lofty theme. The clue to the maze is imimaterialism. . . All turns 
on his view that you can have a true philosophy of the world without 
the traditional Greek notion of material substance. The entries on 
vision are there to show that we do not see matter; those on physics 
are there to show that gravity is not proportional to matter; 
those on the mathematical problems are there to show that the infinite 
divisibility of matter is an idle phrase.”’ 


MODERN POETRY AND THE TRADITION. By Cleanth Brooks. Poetry. London. 
12s. 6d. 


Essays, Poms AND TaLes or H. W. Nevinson. Edited by H. N. Brailsford. 
Gollancz. 18s. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF RICHARD ALDINGTON. Alan Wingate. 16s. 


Modern Poetry and the Tradition is a joyless affair. If Mr. Brooks has any 
real delight in the poetry of any period he conceals it and not even joy of battle 
enlivens his professorial pages. For him the whole range of Romantic and 
Victorian poetry is a regrettable interlude in the otherwise respectable, if 
unexciting, life of English Literature—or perhaps not quite that, for he is no 
classicist and disapproves wanly of the Enlightenment, too, as having begun 
the separation of Wit from High Seriousness and the segregation of the Satiric 
from the Poetic. He is, of course, quite right about the vulnerability to irony 
of much of the poetry of. those despicable hundred years which included 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Byron, Coleridge, Tennyson and Browning, and 
he is quite right to base his defence and explanation of the later moderns upon 
their inclusiveness and their admission of wit. But he never really states any 
of the fundamental questions involved in his demand for a new conception of 
poetry, never examines, except superficially, the causes and necessity of 
revolution, nor ever dares as he promised, a declaration of his own conception of 
poetry. Certainly he seems almost unaware of passion or form as possible 
elements desirable or undesirable. He is often shrewd and perspicacious in detail, 
but his book lacks direction and is really no more than a collection of disjointed 
essays. His production of the importance of John Donne and of the relationship 
between the ‘‘ Moderns ’’ and the ‘‘ Metaphysicals ’’ as a fairly fresh rabbit from 
his private hat, his examination of The Waste Land without reference to Four 
Quartets, his omission of Auden’s later work, and much more of the same 
apparent laxity, will puzzle readers who take this up as a new work. The present 
edition makes no mention of the American edition which was reviewed in these 
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pages as long ago as 1940, and, though the essays on The Waste Land, on Yeats’s 
A Vison, and on some of the best of the modern Americans will be helpful to 
students, the book would need to be brought up to date to be of real value as an 
aid to the appreciation of modern poetry. 


A very different mind was at work on the essays, poems and stories in the 
new selection from H. W. Nevinson’s work made by H. N. Brailsford. Nevinson 
was not interested in the minutiae of criticism but inevitably related literature 
to life. Thus his essays on Goethe, Meredith, Hardy, Heine, Swift and Synge 
are studies of attitudes to life, of the manner of handling experience: not that 
he was indifferent to style or estimated a work of art by its moral tone. He 
did not. But for him the work was an expression of vitality, a reaction to life 
and a criticism of it. Antigone is for him the living form of the anarchy he 
preached—“‘ the appeal from the laws of the State to the primal laws of 
righteousness.’’ He spent his life recovering lost causes from death—Greece, 
Ireland, Africa, England, wherever his outraged sense of justice called him, he 
put forth all his energy in wit, satire, laughter and savage indignation to make 
the world conscious of its wrong. But there were many sides to the War 
Correspondent of whom experience made a Pacifist, and some of the pieces re- 
printed here are simply gay or tender or unreflectingly funny. His First Derby 
and A Don’s Day are light and lovely vignettes and there are some excellent and 
original stories, such as the broad and gentle The St. George of Rochester and 
‘the surprising The Last Rag. He was a magnificent journalist, as some of the 
afticles written to occasion clearly show, and in A Farewell to Fleet Street he 
revealed how much of his natural existence journalism had become—he loved it, 
loved his paper, but left it because its policy was against Women’s Suffrage for 
which he fought. There is almost too much variety in this selection, so that it 
is less a book to read through than to keep at hand, sure of a rewarding page 
wherever it is opened. It is, as its Editor hopes, an excellent companion to 
Nevinson’s Fire of Life. 

In his introduction Richard Aldington tells how, independently of any school, 
he was publishing Imagist poems in America, ’way back in 1912, when the 
‘new poetry’ began. His Collected Poems, apart from their intrinsic merit, 
are interesting as illustrations of his development, which is not incomparable 
with the development of modern poetry in general. Like others he had turned 
from moral didacticism,and sublimation of subject, from stated abstractions and 
exhausted language, to precise accounts of sense perceptions. Some of his early 
poems, like some by H. D. and other Imagiests, will live in the anthologies of 
future generations by their carved perfection—but the Imagist practice was too 
limited for a major movement, and a writer of Aldington’s vigour and curiosity 
could not long be satisfied with it. And so, more and more, the spiritual element, 
creeps in, the Romantic preoccupation with human relationships on a new basis, 
where success or failure, honesty or insincerity in the exeprience, replace conven- 
tional right and wrong. Aldington’s reputation as a novelist and translator has 
obscured him as a poet but his Collected Poems should help to adjust the balance. 
To assess him as a ‘considerable poet’ requires from those who confine their 
conception of poetry to the achievement of the Romantic poets the modification 
which Mr. Brooks demands. A Fool i’ The Forest (1925), has much in common 
with The Waste Land, in its social satire, its theme of disharmony between the 
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ego and the exterior world, its symbolism and sudden transitions, the ‘ device 
of the unacknowledged quotation with an ironical twist.’ It is more diffuse and 
lest ‘ telling,’ but it has passages of devastating satire, of delicate nostalgic irony, 
and of sudden lyrical aspiration. The cumulative effect of reading this and the 
increasingly individual long poems which follow—A Dream in the Luxemburg 
(1933), The Eaten Heart (1935) and The Crystal World (1937) is an experience 
which justifies the epithet ‘ considerable.’ Mr. Aldington contemns ‘ sloppy, 
careless or ignorant’ writing, sees the creation of poetry as something which 
occurs ‘ spontaneously and mysteriously "—a moment of poetic ecstasy and all 
the rest hard work. Yet many of the poems have a somewhat lax and unfinished 
air, as though the hard work might have been harder and the corrective intelli- 
gence more austere. He is right in thinking that his anthology pieces do not 
represent him fairly—he is a poet to be taken whole so that the central conviction, 
the redemptive, inspiring and revifying qualities of complete love between man 
and woman, can be felt to the full. 
WPM 


GLIMPSES OF GAELIC IRELAND. By Gerard Murphy. C. J. Fallon, Ltd. 
2s. 6d. 

This small book consists of two lectures which were delivered some years 
ago at University College, Dublin. Mr. Gerard Murphy starts his first lecture, 
‘Trish Folk-Poetry,’’ by quoting some commonplace lines about ‘‘ the slimy 
mud of words ’”’ from ‘‘ The Rock’’ by T. S. Eliot. As Mr. Eliot has never 
shown the slightest interest in folk poetry, Gaelic or otherwise, the choice is 
strange, but no doubt we are to assume that Gaelic is some kind of ‘‘clauber.”’ 
The essay is simple and should be of interest to those who are unacquainted 
with the subject, but it is disappointing to find that Mr. Murphy does not make 
a single reference to those Irish writers who discovered and were influenced by 
our folk poetry, poets and critics such as Douglas Hyde, Synge, Campbell, 
Colum, Thomas MacDonagh and Daniel Corkery. The boycott may not be 
intentional, but it is certainly a fact that our writers in English have been 
consistently ignored by our Gaelic enthusiasts. Those who have a mild 
acquaintance with Irish folk poetry will find nothing very new in this pre- 
liminary essay. Mr. Murphy discusses the tradition of verse making and 
improvisation which has lingered on in the Gaeltacht. He has taken down some 
traditional poems in Kerry and analyses their elaborate system of internal 
assonance. Even in a homely snatch remembered by the fireside will be found 
a sense of style and fine poetic clichés surviving from a vigorous, imaginative 
period long before the Famine. But Mr. Murphy’s omission of previous Irish 
writers who have analysed our folk poetry has been his own loss and his essay 
shows that we are now in a retrograde state. His own style has that note of 
hyperbole which is more suitable to a provincial newspaper than to the rostrums 
of our capital. He insists on the ‘‘ consummate artistry ’’ to be found in Kerry 
folk poetry and overwrites in this way : — 


It is a thing so beautiful that those who have come under its spell may 
be misled into giving it a praise that is not its dué, forgetting that 
however perfect its wording, however seemingly magical the effect of 
its incantation, its themes are simple and its thought never profoundly 
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elaborated. Irish folk-poetry is marvellously perfect, but it is not 
miraculously so: its perfection, in the line of thought, is a non-meta- 
physical, inelaborate perfection such perhaps as might be hoped in 
suitable circumstances to be in the power of Christian craftsmen and 
fishermen, farmers and farm-labourers all the world over. 


Sometimes Mr. Murphy, in his enthusiasm for Gaelic, writes plain nonsense. 


Mo sheana-bhean chriona is perhaps the Irish equivalent of ‘‘ my poor 
old wife,’’ but it literally means ‘‘ my aged old woman,”’ and has the 
telling directness of those words about it without sounding abnormal 
or undignified to the mind trained in Irish usage. 


As bean happens to mean ‘wife’ as well as ‘woman’ the point seems rather 
overstressed. Irrelevant pietism also marks this essay. In ‘order to enable us 
to appreciate the well-known Caoine na Maighdine, Mr. Murphy quotes again 
from Mr. Eliot and adds: — 


There is poetry in it, there is faith in it, and to those who know the 
Gaelic-speaking countryside, there is something peculiarly Gaelic about 
it. 
It would be rather surprising if there were no faith in this religious poem ! 
Even Irish prosody has to be explained by theological analogy. 


Every line has at least three Irish half-rimes in it, those half-rimes which 
the Irish poet scatters through his poetry, just as the Creator of the 
Irish landscape has scattered greys, browns, and purples, greens and 
yellows, over our stony heather-and-gorse-covered hillsides. 


The second essay, “‘ Warriors and Poets in Thirteenth Century Ireland ”’ 
is an effective study of Gaelic verse during the early Norman period. Taking 
a eulogistic poem by Giolla Brighde Macnamee, Mr. Murphy shows how the 
poets stimulated the heroic mood and earned gifts. Unfortunately, he cannot 
analyse the structures of bardic verse without indulging in irrelevant analogies 
which can be but misleading. 


To take its verbal music from an Insh poem would be to take the 
colour out of a picture by Claude Monet or Turner, or to dissociate a 
lark from its singing. 

M. D. 


SHAKESPEARIAN TRAGEDY. By H. B. Charlton. Cambridge University Press. 
12s. 6d. 

When an author’s preamble contains the statement that he has been 
inveigled ‘‘ to fly well beyond his capacity,’’ his hope to make “‘ none but 
simple and commonplace, or easily justifiable, assumptions,’’ and when he 
declares it to be ‘‘a matter of professional morality ’’ to take Shakespearian 
Tragedy as his theme: the common reader may pertinently demand why his 
attention should be engaged at all. 

Despite this inauspicious preface, Professor Charlton sets out briskly and 
ably, and as ‘‘ a devout Bradleyite,’’ to trounce those neo-Shakespearians who 
see Shakespeare’s characters as ‘‘ plastic symbols in an arabesque of esoteric 
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imagery . . . as rhythmic ripples intoned in a chromatic ritual.”’ His attack 
ihe ele of sound penatalisdtica ‘‘ Between them these four tragedies 
(Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth and King Lear) exhibit the depredations of the 
tragic fact at receding levels of human evolution, in different spiritual epochs; 
they seem like pictures of human life at great stages in the past history of its 
spiritual progress.’’ ‘‘ In his comedies, the women are the shapers of their 
fate; in his tragedies the men are largely the smiths of their own misfortune. 
Both live in the same sort of world.’’ ; 

After a survey of the predecessors of the four great tragedies, Professor 
Charlton discusses the latter with considerable erudition. Less attention has 
been given to psychological analyses—because he accepts Bradley’s argument 
and attitude—and more to ‘‘ the cosmic framework peculiar to the stuff of each 
particular play, and to the things other than man which constitute man’s 
universe ’’ as, he hopes, ‘“‘ an implication of, and not a departure from, the 
Bradley tradition.’’ Non-Shakespearian sources of the plays have also been 
examined, and the possible motives for the transmutation of such material. 
These studies of tragic action in all its inevitability lead to such conclusions as: 
‘‘ Shakespearian tragedy is profoundly spiritual, and yet in no real sense is it 
at all religious . . . It is almost completely confined to life as the human 
experience of living . . . But it is occupied with life as life is lived in a universe 
wherein mightier forces than those of man are perpetually exerting their powers 
in shaping the lot of mankind. These are the vast circumambient mysteries.”’ 
““Tt is in this moral creative power of man when his instinctive nature has 
grown to the disciplined awareness of his spiritual consciousness that Shakespeare 
sees the sanctity of human life.’’ 

The pursuit of his thesis leads to the reading: ‘‘ His tragic hero is 
Othello, a man formed by nature so simply, and in some things (and those 
the things of the mind) so much behind the men of Shakespeare’s day, so 
obviously gullible in his guilelessness, that he is a perfect woodcock for any 
sort of simple springe . . . His gullibility recedes as a positive lack which must 
perforce make him less significant as a man; it takes on the appearance of an 
obverse reflection of those qualities which are the native nobility of the soul.’’ 
But guilelessness is not an overdose of credulity. Desdemona was guileless 
and the steadfast purity that saw Othello’s visage in his mind prompted her 
dying words. _Othello’s weakness was the dichotomy of a nature equally 
responsive to Desdemona and Iago. From the age of seven, his training had 
been to deal with circumstances at their crudest and most violent: immediate 
cause, immediate effect; and this narrow range was one where Iago could work 
with consummate ease. That he did not seek to poison Desdemona against 
Othello was surely because he had no instrument. The dialectic of villainy 
would have been to her a dead language. 

Of Hamlet he writes: 


“‘ What is wrong is not that Hamlet thinks or thinks too much or too 
often, but that his way of thinking frustrates the object of thought. It 
is the kind of distortion to which cerebration is liable when it is fired by 
a temperamental emotionalism and guided by an easily excited imagina- 
tion. The emotion thrusts one factor of the thinker’s experience into 
especial prominence, and the imagination freely builds a speculative 
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universe in which this prominence is a fundamental pillar. Hence, the 
business of thinking overreaches itself. The mind’s function to construct 
an intellectual pattern of reality becomes merely a capacity to build 
abstract patterns, and the relation of these patterns to reality is mis- 
apprehended, if not discounted entirely. In the main, this way of 
thinking constructs a cosmic picture which only serves to give apparent 
validity to what the feeling of the person and of the moment makes most 
immediately significant.’’ 


Hamlet, the poet, faced with situations where words—save for such penetrable 
stuff as Ophelia, himself, even Gertrude—are not effective action: perhaps 
only poets can completely understand Hamlet’s accidie, his distortions, and the 
sometimes paradoxical staleness of the physical act that would consummate 
the violent imagination. 

Professor Charlton’s book consists of his lectures in Cambridge as Clark 
Lecturer for 1946-47. It has solid merits as an ethical study of Shakespeare’s 
characters; but there is insufficient emphasis on the plays in action. As H. 
Granville-Barker in one of his ‘ Prefaces’ said of Shakespeare in the common 
theatre workshop: ‘‘ What he learnt there was to think directly in terms of the 
medium in which he worked; in the movement of the scene, in the humanity 
of the actors and their acting.”’ Yet, to borrow one of his footnotes, Professor 
Charlton often achieves in his analyses ‘‘ the pictorial effect of a fully rounded 
statue placed before a bas-relief.’” What then is missing ? The ethics have 
smothered the hautboys and the trumpets. 


CRABBED AGE AND YOUTH: THE OLD MEN AND WOMEN IN THE RESTORATION 
COMEDY OF MANNERS. By Elisabeth Mignon. Durham, N.C. Duke 
University Press. Cambridge University Press. 14s. 

It is only within recent years that Restoration Comedy has become a fit 
subject for analysis. Stern moral condemnation and academic sentimentality 
proved effective deterrents, and so a complete period of dramatic activity 
remained hidden from comment. In our own time, however, it has been proved 
even on the stage that the comedies of Wycherley and Vanbrugh, once we admit 
their cynicism, are not so terrifying after all. The sentimental reaction led by 
Steele, Addison and Goldsmith marked the beginning of a new era which has 
dwindled slowly with the last Victorian tergiversation. Miss Elisabeth Mignon 
concentrates on a particular aspect of Restoration Comedy, the conflict between 
age and youth, and she compares this conflict with the cynical comedy which 
became popular in London after the first great war. The conflict between age 
and youth, stern parents and impatient lovers, has always been a dramatic 
theme, but, as Miss Mignon points out, the revolt from Puritanism intensified 
the struggle. The traditional hostility towards crabbed age reaches in Restora- 
tion Comedy the point of violence: the defiant sons and daughters voice their 
rebellion with a new frankness, the brilliant wit of the new dramatists strikes 
with more deadly precision. 

The collection of superannuated belles and time-worn rakes which Miss 
Mignon brings to us from the plays of Wycherley, Dryden, Shadwell, Aphra 
Behn, Congreve and Vanbrugh is almost tragic in its human implications. 
Most of the dramatists themselves were very young and in their heyday; 
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Etherege, for example, expressed even in his letters his abhorrence and dread 
of old age, and Congreve was under thirty when he wrote ‘“‘ The Way of the 
World.”” With the exuberance and scorn of youth itself, fearful of what the 
future may hold in ache, qualm and failing power, these dramatists displayed 
the social scene. 
The autumnal face of a lady past her rambling days, the palsies 
of a dotard are subjects for fun and raillery. The laughter of the 
young characters is more gay when these same old men and 
women have recourse to camouflage to hide their defects. For 
the aged dissemblers there is no escape from the supercilious 
glances of the fashionable gallants and belles. , 
Many of the quotations accumulated in this book are monotonous in their sheer 
diatribe: we need the speed and give-and-take of the comedies themselves to 
compensate us for their discourtesies. Here, for example, are Olivia and Novel, 
two ‘ bright young things’ in a comedy by Wycherley, commenting on the 
hospitality of their hostess :— 


NovELt But, as I was saying, madam, I have been treated to-day with 
all the ceremony and kindness imaginable at my Lady Autumn’s. 
But, the nauseous old woman at the upper end of her table— 

Ottvia_ Revives the old Grecian custom, of serving in a death’s head with 
their banquets. 

Novet Ha ! ha ! fine, just, i’faith, nay, and new. ’Tis like eating with 
the ghost in ‘‘ The Libertine’’: she would frighten a man from 
her dinner with her hollow invitations, and spoil one’s stomach— 

Ottvia To meat or woman. I detest her hollow cherry cheeks: she looks 
like an old coach new painted; affecting an unseemly smugness, 
whilst she is ready to drop in pieces. 


To some extent Miss Mignon is inclined to stress her thesis too much, for with 
Farquhar, as she admits, there is a change: behind the social scene of his time 
and all its irresponsibilities, he had a glimpse of life itself. 


M. D. 


PALETTE ae ProucH. By Lennox Robinson. Browne and Nolan, Ltd. 
I2s. 6d. 

Mr. Lennox Robinson, from the sub-title of his book, ‘A pen-and-ink 
drawing of Dermod O’Brien, P.R.H.A.,’ and from the chapter headings, 
evidently means his biography to be judged as would be a portrait on the wall. 
It is nervously and spasmodically executed, and not wholly successful. 

There is a neat background, an account of boyhood, and student days at 
Cambridge and in Antwerp, Paris and London—but one senses Mr. Robinson’s 
relief when he ‘ pounces’ on quotable extracts from relevant letters. The 
asides and the running commentary on Dermod O’Brien’s many activities shape 
a man of whom it can be said: 

‘“ But Plough or Palette it was Ireland all the time, generally in a 
fury against her because she was behaving stupidly, didn’t support art, 
didn’t support music, put her head in the sand. Brian Boru had 
probably said exactly the same things hundreds of years before. That 
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passionate, romantic and yet so realistic feeling for Ireland came down 
through the centuries; that generosity, that terrific urge to do, to create 
—it might be a creamery, a concert, a picture—work hard yourself 
and make Irishmen and Irishwomen work, try to bequeath beauty, 
make life more dignified, leave behind a more beautiful Ireland and 
an Ireland where nobody would go hungry.”’ 


Dermod O Brien’s reverence for Rembrandt and Velasquez, El Greco and 
Goya, the fact that ‘‘ apart from animals, he seems all through his life to have 
been strangely unobservant of common every-day people,’ his boundless 
generosity, diffidence about his own work, independence of judgment, organising 
abilities, love of music, and his final realization that he was ‘‘ more Palette than 
Plough ’’: all is conscientiously, indeed lovingly, included. One reads: ‘‘ He 
was good at his books, not brilliant but steady and painstaking and he had 
skating and rowing and swimming and football and cricket—perhaps too much 
athletics, for the food at Harrow was deplorable and his throat goes awry and 
there are boils and rheumatism and he has to lose a couple of tenms recuperating 
at home.’’ At Cambridge: ‘‘ His health is not very good, he is obviously 
unhappy in his mind, he is painstaking with his books but his heart is elsewhere; 
where—he hardly knows or perhaps he just dares to whisper it to himself ’’; 
and later: “‘ He worked once for nine hours drawing a dog. One can see a 
fore-shadowing here of his work on the Milk Commission, of his work as a 
co-operator with Horace Plunkett, of his work on his own farm at Cahirmoyle.”’ 
Mr. Robinson’s worries intrude at intervals: ‘‘ As the new century advances 
it becomes increasingly difficult to present a clear picture of Dermod O Brien’s 
life,’ and: ‘‘ I am so afraid of making a stupid record of trivialities . .”’ 

The material and the background of Paris, London and Dublin are presented 
in rather laboured fashion, and the style is decidedly uneven. Of subtlety in 
characterization there is none, but Mr. Robinson is not entirely to blame for 
Dermod O’Brien himself wrote: 

‘““ Looking back through the years, it seems to me that I have been 
chivvied and chased from one week to another and that there has never 
been an hour almost when one could, so to speak, sit down and 
contemplate the world and one’s position in it as a family man.” 

The merit of ‘ Palette and Plough ’ lies chiefly in its affectionate tribute to 
a man notable in Dublin as artist and patriot. 


INISHFALLEN FARE THEE WELL. By Sean O’Casey. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
16s. 

The fourth volume of Sean O’Casey’s autobiography has the stimulus that 
is one of the richer gifts of the rebel who can write. It is the attack of a 
communist and rationalist on hypocrisy and the exploitation of the ignorance 
and misery of the poor, on clergy wise in their own conceits; and it is also a 
paean to the virtues and the courage that he found in his mother bearing all 
things in her slum “‘ with dignity and silence,’’ in Lady Gregory who “‘ in the 
midst of venomous opposition, served as a general run-about in sensible pride 
and lofty humility,’’ and in other indomitable men and women. To segregate 
politically the vices he castigates is a common weakness; but at least his is the 
testimony of one who has been seared by his youthful experiences. 


G 
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The Black and Tans and the participants in the Civil War, torture and 
vileness and disillusionment as well as loyalty and noble dreams, the Labour 
movement, and his struggles for recognition as a playwright: it is a remorseless 
account written with defiance and passion. There is the description of the 
‘ nourishing ’ meals served to poor children by some complacent Dublin citizens: 


‘‘ The second batch had to drink from the unwashed mugs used by 
the first ones served, for there was no way of cleaning them; and no 
one seemed to think it mattered: One day the hall reeked with the 
smell of cocoa, the next with the more pungent and sickening smell 
of pea-soup. A mug of soup, thick and stifling, and a slab of dry 
bread, or a mug of cocoa, with a slab of bread thinly smeared with 
margarine, were the feasts set forth for the young Fianna. Sean’s 
whole being was filled with loathing when he stared from the well- 
dressed, well-fed, dapper figures of the server and his wife to the 
hunched-up, scare-clad kids, every one of whom, as far as he could 
see, showed some sign of under-feeding. There they were: of the one 
fold, the well-kept servers and the ill-kept kids, of the one hope, the 
one faith, the one baptism; the few amply supplied with corm and 
wine, the many gulping down as best they could the husks shaken from 
the finer corn.” 


There is, too, his account of the reception given to ‘ The Plough and the Stars.’ 
He “strayed out into the foyer, nght into the midst of a group of women 
squealers .. . 


““—Yes, said one, leaning against the wall, an’ I’d like you to know 
that there isn’t a prostitute in Ireland from one end of it to th’ other.”’ 


Those readers unfamiliar with the animation and richness of the Dublin 
intellectual scene of the period, will watch enthralled the figures that move on 
Sean O’Casey’s stage—Lady Gregory and Yeats especially presented with all 
the colour and art at the dramatist’s command. But equally vivid, and jostling 
to the front are the flower-seller in the public-house, the men and women of the 
tenements, the awkward new bourgeoisie of the Irish Free State. It is a 
Hogarthan play and the turbulent, sometimes graceless, pen is never idle. 
The book is marred, however, by the attack on A.E. This spate of easy jibes 
would be like the antics of a street urchin but for the savage mockery that 
prompts it. There is no need to defend A.E. whose writings are the evidence 
of his integrity, but one is embarrassed none the less by a Sean O’Casey who, 


for the sake of a laugh from the gallery, deserts adult dignity and the respect 
due to a famous and honoured man. 


This is the vehement story of a man who “‘ would splash his thoughts over 
what he had seen and heard; keep eyes and ears open to see and hear what 
life did, what life had to say, and how life said it; life drunk or sober; life 
sickly or sturdy, life sensible or half demented; life well-off or poor; life on its 
knees in prayer, or shouting up a wild curse to heaven’s centre.’’ It is a book 


that will rouse much anger; but whether it is thought to be partisan-dyed or 
not, it is decidedly worth reading. 
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‘The World Of Music’ Series. MesstaH. By Julian Herbage. THE GOLDEN 
AGE OF VieNNA. By Hans Gal. THE Wattz. By Mosco Carner. 
GERMAN Sonc. By Elisabeth Schumann. Max Parrish and Co., Ltd. 
Price 6s. each. 

The series ‘ The World of Music,’ edited by Sir George Franckenstein and 
Otto Erich Deutsch, makes an impressive start with these books delight- 
fully illustrated in colour and monochrome from period paintings and engravings. 

Messiah. Julian Herbage, with his profound knowledge of the score and 
its history, gives a fascinating account of Handel’s feverish writing ‘with little 
thought of performance, as an act of devotion and spiritual release,’ and how 
the new oratorio was brought out in Dublin in 1742. Among those to whom it 
gave ‘exquisite delight’ was Dr. Delany. At Mrs. Cibber’s singing of ‘ He 
was despised,’ the transported Doctor rose and exclaimed ‘ Woman, for this, 
be all thy sins forgiven.’ It was not, however, till 1749 that London gave it 
such unqualified admiration. 

Handel bequeathed a full score and complete set of parts to the Foundling 
Hospital in London. That as performed to-day there is considerable difference 
in orchestration and arias, is in part due to Handel’s improvisations and 
adaptations to suit various singers. Following Hillier’s alterations to bring the 
orchestration up to date, Mozart rearranged the score for its Viennese premiére 
in 1789. This provided the version of the text still accepted, it being only of 
late that the original manuscripts have had close study to produce a version 
“as near as possible to the spirit of Handel’s intentions.” The Messiah is ‘the 
only musical masterpiece which is regularly performed to-day as its composer 
never conceived it.’ 

The Golden Age of Vienna. Vienna ‘ was the focal point in the history 
of music for more than half a century, when Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Schubert lived there in a continuous succession. In their different ways, 
Brahms, Bruckner, Wolf, Mahler took up the tradition. Lanner and three 
members of the Strauss family conquered the world with their dance tunes. 
Vienna and Music have become complementary ideas.’ So Hans Gal, the 
composer and music historian, begins this admirable essay on Vienna’s great 
past. 

Necessarily, biographical details are slight, but the following quotations 
will show how he contrives to present the essence of each composer. Of Gluck’s 
music he notes ‘the peculiar greatness and simplicity of his melodic curves,’ 
and of Haydn’s, the directness of the melody ‘ fresh as spring water, and the 
clear, wonderfully balanced texture of his music with its peculiar combination 
of unity and richness (which) reflect the pure soul of a child and an uncom- 
promisingly rational, cleanly ordered mind.’ ‘In Mozart’s music one feels 
abysses of the soul, covered by a surface of the most perfect composure. This 
may be one of the explanations of its incomparably deep emotional appeal. 
There are moments when one feels a pang, as if all the powers of darkness 
had suddenly taken shape. And these are always moments of most extra- 
ordinary inspiration.’ ‘ Both styles, the pathetic-heroic and the objective- 
serene, are equally important in the ensemble of his (Beethoven’s) art, and this 
dualism is the reason why his range of expression is wider, more spacious than 
the range of any other composer, even the greatest.’ He writes too of Schubert’s 
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‘intuitive penetration into the very soul of a poem,’ and that his music has 
‘both the spontaneity and the depth of folk-song and the majestic, mysterious 
greatness of the highest revelations in human art.’ But there is so much one 
woulu like to quote from this penetrating and remarkably concentrated study. 

The latest volumes (following Chamber Music by A. Hyatt King and The 
Musical History of Covent Garden by Desmond Shawe-Taylor, both reviewed 
in the October-December number of THE DUBLIN MaGazINe) are on The Waltz 
and on German Song. Mr. Carner shows the derivation of the waltz from “ the 
landler, and through it from the folk-dances of Southern Germany.”’ _ After 
discussing its social history, he gives a lucid account of its choreographic and 
musical development, and of the traditional manner of playing the Viennese 
waltzes; and refers to the orchestral dances of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, 
and the concert waltzes of Hummel, Schubert and Weber. The account of 
Lanner and Johann Strauss, the elder, their performances and dissensions, is 
delightfully written; and this leads to a consideration of Johann, the younger, 
and of how ‘‘ he combines his father’s rhythmic vitality with Lanner’s lyrical 
charm and tunefulness.’’ Of his brother, he writes: ‘‘ Josef was a more pro- 
found musician than Johann; there is more poetry and romantic warmth in his 
music, and on the whole he seemed a better craftsman, particularly in his use 
of subtle harmonic colours.”’ 

There is mention of Offenbach, Messager, and Waldteufel; a chapter on the 
piano waltzes of Chopin, Liszt, Brahms, Schumann, and on orchestral waltzes 
from Berlioz and Tchaikovsky to Ravel; and on the dance’s place in opera and 
ballet. Mr. Carner ends his scholarly and charmingly illustrated book thus: 
‘“ More than any other dance of its time, the waltz can boast of its long and 
intimate links with the social history of a memorable century. It at once 
symbolised and reflected something that was part and parcel of European culture, 
something that seems to have vanished for ever.”’ 

Mme. Schumann herself provides a description of German Song. ‘‘ This 
book makes no claim to be a comprehensive survey of the origin and develop- 
ment of German Song . . But, though I have not lost sight of the way in which 
my subject is bound up with the history of music itself, I have confined myself 
mainly to an analysis, as adequate as possible, of the poetry and music of a 
considerable number of the masterpieces of German song literature and the 
characteristics of their creators.’’ It is an authoratative account of the songs 
of Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Wolf and Richard Strauss, written with the 
insight of an artist who has profoundly studied her subject. The chapter ‘ On 
the Interpretation of Song ’ has less substance, but Mme. Schumann claims only 
to offer ‘‘ a few remarks (that) may perhaps give some idea of the subtle shades 
of meaning, and the infinite varieties of treatment, that have to be observed by 
pi eae who would aspire to serve with sincerity and truth so noble a form 
0 : 

The illustrations of this excellently translated volume include original scores 
and drawings from early music-sheets.. z% 


Tue Bricut Hirisipe. Poems by Rhoda Coghill. Hodges Figgis & Co., Ltd., 
Dublin. 5s. net. 

The impression made by this collection of three dozen poems or so, slight 

as some of them are and uneven in achievement, is one of unusual power. The 
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mind reading is on the stretch, excited, exhilarated, following the chase, the 
poet’s true task, which keeps all his faculties out and working—the restatement 
of life and experience in terms of beauty and mystery. The poet here is new 
to the task—this is her first published collection—and there are times when she 
fails to net the prize, fails, we feel, to ensnare the whole of her experience in the 
mesh of words; but that she has the essentials in her, that more often than not 
she succeeds, that there, suddenly shining and glittering in our grasp, is the new 
and lovely thing, nobody can deny who reads such examples of her art as Within 
My Dream, Introduction and Fanfare, The Mirror, Summer in Sheephaven, To 
His Ghost, Seen After Delirium (a poem which first appeared in this magazine). 

Miss Coghill’s merits are, I should say, mainly three. She shows the child’s 
and artist’s awareness of the astonishingly particularised beauty of the earth, 
and can express it in subtle, accurate, delicate, thick-coming terms of observation, 
for example: 


The freckled sunshine points the singing surface, 
Sharp as a shoal of silver fry; 

While Muckish holds a moody peace, and changes 
His colour with the moving sky. 


Eye-blue, or nunnish-grey or moony-green 
By turns. 


That is unexpected, delightful and satisfying. Here is another sample of this 
same gift: 
stilt-legged lake birds 
On lee-shore, where grey-green water lapses, 
On green-grey gravel, in loose rippling layers, 
Scalloped like fungus round an old tree’s root. 


Alert, watching for fish, shapely, slender 
And perfect as a vase, stands up a still 
Heron, a stone on stone. Leisurely swans 


Skate in the shallows, pry with vivid beaks; 
Flame-anthered flowers, white wood-violets, 
Leda to such grave loveliness was bound. 


But Miss Coghill can do more than observe accurately; her second merit is 
the ability to use words to express moods of heightened consciousness, of phantas- 
magorical extravagance of imagination in which the senses become confused and 
present us with the world, topsy-turvey, as it were, to ordinary apprehension, but 
enchanting in its strangeness. Like Marvell describing his tawny mowers moving 
as the Israelites through a green sea of grass, she tells of a time when: 


birds like fishes 
Swim: in the liquid air, and lichened bushes, 
Have turned to branching coral; sheep on the mountain side, 
To flecks of foam left by the ebbing tide. 
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Moreover, in her strongest and most beautiful poems, Miss Coghill can do 
something better still; she can catch up all this beauty of word and image as a 
banner of passionate feeling, she can suggest different planes of experience brought 
mysteriously and felicitously together, and give us, as in To His Ghost Seen After 
Delirium a grave, beautiful and most moving human testament. When I add 
that in addition our author, like the metaphysical poets of the 17th century, can 
handle language in that deft fashion where the witty and the serious merge, can 
play on words, can be at once mysterious and satisfying, I can be taken as 
praising her in no hesitant or uncertain manner. Indeed, certain poems, or 
portions of poems here, as for instance, the two central stanzas of the poem just 
mentioned, To His Ghost, Seen After Delirium, seem to me beyond praise. 

LoRNA REYNOLDS. 


LEAN FORWARD, SPRING ! Poems by Phoebe Hesketh. Sidgwick and Jackson 
Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 

There is no indication in this book that the arrangement of the verse follows 
the development of the poet; acknowledgment to editors of magazines is made, 
but no dates are given that might help us to piece together the course of a 
poet’s growth: and one would like to see in the progress of the book just that 
course, that struggle through uncertainty over-emphasis, repetition and exclama- 
tion to simple sweet strong assurance. For much in the verse placed at the 
beginning of this book seems to me more the material for poetry than the happy 
achievement itself. The writer shows herself gifted even here, it is true. She 
has observation; she can describe excellently. But often the writing is too 
descriptive too catalogue-like, and that magic transmutation of object and word 
into poetry has not taken place. The flatness of statement, no matter how 
energetic and vigorous that statement, can never take the place of springing 
suggestion: with the poet much more must somehow be implied than is said: 
the imagination must be stung into life by his words, and then left to work of 
its own accord. Most of the early verse here does not achieve this. Occasionally 
one is even held up by doubt about the aptness of a phrase. For instance, in 
the poem, Spring in Wartime, the author says : — 

Stark Winter crossed the fields with death 

And paralysed the stirring trees 

With cruel breath, 
and in the mind, as one reads, a debate goes on as to whether “ paralysed 
with cruel breath ’’ has sufficient strength of image to stand, or whether the 
implications in “‘ breath,’’ of movement and life, so contradict the opposite 
implications in ‘‘ paralysed ’’ as to weaken it beyond service. Moreover, in 
these first poems there seems a great deal that is cliché in the approach of the 
writer to her subject and in her images, and also a failure sometimes to bring 
the form of a poem to completion. ; 

But as the poet moves on, we find that power growing, the power to bring 
a feeling, a mood, an experience to triumphant expression, to wash the essentials 
clear of impurities and accretions, to spéak out with that authority of directness 
and simplicity which wins allegiance. Thus the poem called Marguerita’s Love 
Song has the beauty and pathos of ballad, and in the poems towards the end of 
the book, Illusion, for instance, The Second Spring, Search, The Wheat Field, 
the voice now speaks with absolute certainty, the vessel rises rounded and full 
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from the wheel, the immutable and lovely, sorrowful and true message of poetry 
find that simple sensuous and passionate expression without which no one 
listens to its burden. I can do no better than end by quoting The Wheat Field, 
which in its ironic resignation, its accurate observation, its innocent beauty, 
reminds one of Hardy :— . 

Here is a field of wheat 

And I lean on a gate 

Watching the golden river 

Whirl in a golden spate, 

And the sun beats on us together 

Till I and the moving wheat 

Seem bound in some strange fate— 

Life will go for ever 

I and the field must wait 

A spring on the heel of Winter 

Beyond the harvest gate. 

Lorna REYNOLDS. 


THE RETURN OF FurRsEY. By Mervyn Wall. The Pilot Press, Ltd. gs. 6d. net. 

__ Mr. Mervyn Wall has resuscitated the unfortunate Fursey, that mild harmless 
little man who found himself unwillingly and arbitrarily the sport of demons 
and sorcerers, released him from exile in Britain, and set him once more about 
his adventures in his native land. Things are different with Fursey now, we are 
told: the once unwilling sorcerer, whose only magic powers were the ability to 
fetch food and drink from the thin air, and occasionally to ride on a broomstick, 
is now “ resolved to live a life of unexampled depravity.’’ But the tale of Fursey 
is the parable of the fundamentally simple and innocent-hearted who can no 
more be successfully wicked than he can be outstandingly heroic, and at the end 
of this book he has learnt his lesson, he has come to see that “‘ it is no use trying 
to be wicked, unless it is already in a man’s nature to be so.’’ But before he 
attains to this wisdom, his creator puts him through some desperate adventures 
and encounters, meetings with demons, interviews with familiars, strolls with 
vampiers, apprenticeship to a master wizard. Fursey has to go in whole-heartedly 
for wickedness before he realises the futility of it as a career for such as him. 

Mr. Mervyn Wall writes with a nice slyness and enjoyment of what he is 
about. Irony and exaggeration and the true arbitrariness of the fantasist are all 
at his command. His beginning, for example, is excellent, in the true manner 
of those who set out on a tale of wonder, giving us a concrete specific item of 
information about the strange world we are to enter: ‘‘It is not generally 
known that the first Letters of Extradition issued in Western Europe were those 
addressed to the Court of Mercia, by Cormac Silkenbeard King of Cashel, and that 
they related to the notorious sorcerer Fursey, recently fled across the Western Sea 
to Britain.’’ But Mr. Wall is not a pure fantasist: he is also a satirist, and harries 
and worries, under the guise of invented evils of the roth century, many easily 
recognised follies of our own. I would go further and say that Mr. Wall is more 
than that, that the real spring of these extravaganzas of his is a warm sympathy 
with the ordinary troubled beset human creature, and that his powers of writing, 
his talent, may find its true outlet in a great imaginative novel. 

Lorna REYNOLDS. 
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A New View oF THE Pays oF Racine. By Vera Orgel, Ph.D. Lecturer in 
French in the University of Dublin. Macmillan and Co. Ltd. 1948. 
16s. net. 

When an author gives to a book a title like this, such an anticipatory thrill 
is aroused in the eager reader that perhaps inevitably some disappointment 
must result from the actual tasting of the fruit. One shivers so delightedly on 
the brink that an unfavourable reaction is almost to be expected from the 
plunge and the immersion. Nevertheless, it seems to me that there is here not 
an imaginary but a real discrepancy between the promise of the title and the 
fulfilment of the text. ‘‘ A new view of Racine,’’ the author says. How new ? 
In what way new, we are justified in asking. Dr. Orgel tells us, in her intro- 
ductory chapter, that ‘‘ this man is not primarily a psychologist or even a poet. 
He is a dramatist; that is to say he uses his psychology and poetry for a purpose 
and does not see them as ends in themselves, and for this reason it is using an 
inappropriate method to consider these things in themselves in attempting to 
understand and appreciate his plays . . ... It seems to me the best way to 
try to disclose and indicate the greatness of a play of Racine is to begin at 
the beginning and follow the course of action to the end.’’ Apparently, there- 
fore, Miss Orgel’s ‘‘ new view’ consists in this affirmation that a poet and 
psychologist on the one hand is an entirely different thing from a dramatist on 
the other. But is he ? A dramatist who is a poet cannot be said to “‘use’’ 
his poetry for the purposes of drama so much as to find poetry an essential part 
of his interpretation of life. He cannot give form to one without the other. 
As for psychology, still less can a dramatist be said to ‘‘use’’ that, as one might 
use one’s knife and fork to cut up one’s meat: the drama is psychology: the 
action springs from the souls of the characters. 

Having artificially, in my opinion, and unjustifiably isolated this dramatic 
greatness of Racine, the author thinks to illustrate it by giving a description 
in her words of what Racine has already given in his. She takes each play and 
narrates for us the course of the action. As she truly, and perhaps unnecessarily 
says, ‘‘ something is happening all the time in a play by Racine’’; it is her 
aim, apparently, to recount these happenings, step by step. Much of this seems 
to me superfluous: it is not made exhilarating, and a great dramatist 
is nothing if not exhilarating. Such a method will, beyond doubt, 
be of service to students confronted with the task of knowing certain set 
plays for their examinations, but it cannot give the common reader a lively 
apprehension of the power and beauty of Racine. 


Dr. Orgel sometimes expresses her meaning clumsily: her style has frequent 
awkwardnesses, and when she talks of ‘‘ the predestination of the doctrine of 
grace,’’ are we to take it that she has transposed some of her terms and means 
“ the doctrine of the predestination of grace ’’ or is ‘‘ predestination the object 
of the genitive phrase, ‘‘ the doctrine of grace ’’? When she writes a sentence 
like this: — “‘ his psychology is not to be detached and considered in a separate 
compartment but treated as motivating power inseparable from the particular 
behaviour it accompanies in individual people in the play concerned,”’ she not 
only allows herself to use an ugly phrase like ‘‘ motivating power ”’ but she 
makes the movement of the whole sentence jerky and broken by flinging on two 
final qualifying phrases which cling there, as if by a desperate effort. 
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It is significant that Miss Orgel writes better and has most interesting things 
to say when she forgets her own theory and lifts her self-denying ordinances, 
and the chapters on Phédre and Athalie, which are the longest and fullest, are 
the best. In fairness to her let me now quote to praise. Of Hippolyte, she 
says:— ‘‘ He does not deserve his death. In a sense his purity may be said 
to have caused it. His retinence is but a manifestation of that whole scrupulous- 
ness towards life which made him ill at ease at his father’s approach and 
strengthened suspicion against him. And his purity had helped to win the 
love of Phédre. Psychologically it contributes towards the disaster. _ Phil- 
osophically, it does not. The nature of Hippolyte makes his fate more probable, 
it does not make it more just.’’ That is finely discriminated and well expressed, 
and makes one wish that the author had not imposed those limitations on her 
self which cramp her in other parts of her book. 

We are given no index and no bibliography—a strange omission in a work 
of scholarship. Miss Orgel refers to three critics in the course of her exposition, 
but it is unfair to herself to give no other indication of the many she must have 
consulted in the preparation of her work: it is irritating to scholars and renders 
the book less helpful to students. 

LoRNA REYNOLDS. 


NoTEs TOWARDS THE DEFINITION OF CULTURE. By T. S. Eliot. Faber and 
Faber. tos. 6d. 

Mr. Eliot states that his aim is to define the word culture. He begins by 
distinguishing its use as applied to an individual, a class, and to a whole society; 
and declares that it is the culture of the last that is fundamental. In the course 
of his examination, he offers such definitions as: ‘‘ Culture may even be 
described simply as that which makes life worth living ’’; it is “‘ essentially, the 
incarnation of the religion of a people.’’ Later he suggests that religion can 
be seen ‘‘as the whole way of life of a people, from birth to the grave, from 
morning to night and even in sleep, and that way of life is also its culture.”’ 
This looking upon culture as an incarnation of religion involves the risk of 
““some unperceived alteration of the meaning ”’ of either term; indeed, one is 
conscious, despite his qualifications, of a certain disintegration of pattern, for 
Christianity—the religious form with which he is mainly concerned—is a word 
prone to as many odd and opposed meanings as culture itself. 

Of the three important conditions for culture, the first is an organic structure 
of classes. ‘‘ What is important is a structure of society in which there will be, 
from ‘top’ to ‘ bottom,’ a continuous gradation of cultural levels: it is 
important to remember that we should not consider the upper levels as possessing 
more culture than the lower, but as representing a more conscious culture and a 
greater specialisation of culture.’’ The second condition is the necessity of 
local cultures, of regionalism. In the context, Mr. Eliot’s term ‘ satellite ’ 
cultures is not disparaging, but fundamental. It is doubtful, however, whether 
he will persuade Irish, Scottish and Welsh nationalists to relish the phrase, even 
when he adds: “‘ It is an essential part of my case, that if the other cultures 
of the British Isles were wholly superseded by English culture, English culture 
would disappear too.’’ The third condition is ‘‘ the balance of unity and 
diversity in religion.”’ 

The following chapters are concerned with the place of politics and educa- 
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tion within culture. Such assumptions as that education necessarily makes 
people happier, that there should be equal opportunity for all, and the dogma 
of the mute inglorious Milton, are rebutted vigorously. Mr. Eliot quotes Dr. 
Joad. The passage begins: ‘‘ But even in my own time . . when democracy 
was already knocking at the gates of the citadel it was so soon to capture, some 
faint aftermath of the Greek sunset could be observed ’’; and goes on to lament 
the last representatives of their tradition—the young men at Balliol in IgII. 

His own comment is that such conditions ‘‘ were not brought about by 
equality of opportunity. © They were not brought about, either, by mere 
privilege; but by a happy combination of privilege and opportunity, in the 
blend he so savours, of which no Education Act will ever find the secret.’’ 
The quotation is not a happy one with its snobbish twist; but the breadth of 
vision, the tempered mind, lucid speech and serenity, that can be the fruits of 
generations self-disciplined and the guardians of man’s creative heritage, merit 
Mr. Eliot’s grave and ardent defence. 

It might be well, when reading this essay with its profound content and 
rigorous structure, to recall Louis Aragon’s impassioned plea for the recognition 
that culture has its roots in humanity; for while one can easily infer the form of 
Mr. Eliot’s ‘ minority culture,’ attention is barely given to the form to be taken 
by ‘ the culture of the people ’—unless his liberal interpretation of duty in that 
state of life unto which it shall please God to call us. One might remember too 
Berdyaev’s salutary words: ‘‘ Man has endowed culture with the immensity of 
his gifts. But here again the tragedy of human creativeness is brought to 
light . . . Creativeness is a fire, while culture is already the quenching of that 
fire.”’ 


THe Music Masters. From the Sixteenth Century to the Time of Beethoven. 
Edited by A. L. Bacharach. Maurice Fridberg. Dublin: London. 15s. 

This volume of The Music Masters, the first of four, contains biographical 
studies of thirty-nine composers. The completed work will include the ‘ Lives 
of the Great Composers,’ published by Victor Gollancz in 1935. 

The intention of the work appears in a sentence by Alec Robertson in his 
essay on Couperin: ‘‘ Now once you become really interested in the creative 
work of a man, you naturally want to know what sort of a man he was... ”’ 
And to that end the contributors (A. Hyatt King, Peter Latham, Robert S. 
Elkin, Scott Goddard, R. R. Terry, among others) have undertaken considerable 
research in order to present studies that nicely balance brief but scholarly 
discussion of composition and technique with matters of common appeal. There 
are vivid accounts of the feudal background where musicians had the status of 
domestic servants; of the company at a marriage-feast so spell-bound by the 
music of Lassus that “‘ they sat silent and fasting during the performance ’’; 
and of lutes in London barbers’ shops to amuse the Elizabethan gallants. There 
are descriptions of Lully conducting at Court with such enthusiasm that he 
struck his foot with his baton, causing an abscess from which he soon died; of 
Scarlatti composing simpler harpsichord pieces as he grew older, being ‘‘ too 
fat to cross his hands as he used to do’’; and of the concert given in Crow 
Street when he was in Dublin, to help him out of his financial difficulties; of 
Beethoven “‘ being instructed by his nephew in simple multiplication—on his 
death-bed ! ’’; and of John Field, who was born in Dublin, asked whether he 
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was a Catholic, a Protestant or a Calvinist, replying: ‘‘ Neither of them. I’m 
a Pianist.” 

Some of the contributors have had but scanty information at their disposal. 
They have, nevertheless, being able to give authoritative and succinct accounts 
of the cultural background and milieu of each composer, and to estimate the 
influence of his work. The church music of Palestrina, Byrd and Bach, the 
lute music of Dowland, the compositions of Purcell, the operas of Monteverdi, 
Pergolesi and Cherubini, the music of Handel, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven: 
this is an eclectic survey that will give pleasure to the student as well as to the 
ordinary listener; and the further volumes will be awaited with interest. 

There is one flaw. Some of the headings to the essay sections are a puerile 
effort at popularizing the subject-matter. It is in odious taste to affix such 
specimens as: ‘ Going Through the Mill,’ ‘ A Stroke of Luck,’ ‘ A Win, Hands 
Down,’ to the essay on Bach. 


Ctrsaf AN TSEAN-SHAOGHAIL. Arland Ussher do sgriobh 6 sheanchas Thomais 
Ui Mhuirithe. Réamhradh le Séamus O Duilearga. Oifig an tSolathair. 
Baile Atha Cliath. 3s. 

Mr. Arland Ussher is certainly a wonderful man. In the midst of all his 
philosophic preoccupations with Plato and Nietzche, Blake and Sartre and all 
in between, so well-known to readers of this magazine, he finds time to be a 
scholar of very rare eminence in the modern Irish tongue, to be the leading 
authority on a dying Irish dialect, that of the Sliabh gCua region of County 
Waterford, and to write down from the lips of old mountainy farmers, volumes 
of folklore which will be a lasting memorial of their way of life, their mentality 
and their speech at its raciest. In the present volume ‘’ The Courses of the Old 
Life ’’ or ‘‘ Life in Old Times’ he brings us right into the farm-yard, the 
house and the fields of his collaborator, old Tomas O Muirithe (Murray) and in 
twelve chapters, one for each month of the year, gives us the daily life, the 
seasonal round of occupations, the never-ending grind of the work of a small 
Irish farmer and his family a generation or two ago. Everything is given us in 
detail—from butter-making to building a wall or a house, from poultry-keeping 
to the growing of mangles and swedes, from the spinning-wheel to the plough— 
varied by visits to fairs, with tremendous exchanges of insults between buyer 
and seller until the obliging third party splits the difference. All this is given 
us, mostly in the form of objurgations, urgings, advice and instructions from 
the ‘‘ old man ”’ now past his labour, to his sons and his daughters, whom he 
never allows to slack for a moment, interspersed liberally with bemoanings over 
the degeneracy of the young compared to those of his own day. Before the 
end we are intensely interested in this family, want to know more of them, 
wish that the father would allow them to sit down for a moment and let us sit 
with them: the folklore has become literature and,’as Professor Delargy says 
in his preface, a quite unique picture of the traditional life of our peasantry at 
their best and shrewdest and in a district where the poverty was not heart- 
breaking and demoralising as sometimes in the West, has been given us. 

There are some interesting illustrations to the book by Cecil French 
Salkeld. 

The thanks of the nation are due to Mr. Ussher. 

Liam O Briain. 
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DEVIATION INTO SENSE. The Nature of Explanation. By O. S. Wauchope. Faber. 
12s. 6d. 

The author of Deviation Into Sense believes that ‘‘ what is now needed, if 
the problem of experience is ever to be solved, or even if the subject is ever to 
be intellectually exciting again, is some wilder plunges, some less professional 
starting-points.’’ He claims that philosophy has taken little notice of the Theory 
of Relativity, and that its ‘‘ aim to eliminate the subjective factor in judgments is 
the most insidious error of mankind, and perhaps the most disastrous.’’ He 
argues that ‘‘ there is not one pattern for mind and another for matter. The 
stuff of reality is Mind/matter, Self/not self, Subjective /objective, Non-rational / 
rational, Quality/quantity, Life/death, or, more abstractly, difference in unity 
and unity in difference—Pattern,’’ emphasizing that in ‘‘ every one of these 
pairs, the second thing is derived from the first, and is a signification of the first, 
only in that the first is the making of it. In every case, the first is the unity, 
and the second is the difference. In every case, the second is unthinkable unless 
the first is supposed.’? To comprehend anything fully one must understand the 
relation of the whole to its parts, and the parts to their whole; and the unity, 
the self, which considers these things ‘‘ can be conscious of itself only as in and 
among them, and could never attain self-consciousness apart from them.”’ 

The postulate that explanation starts from the reader’s ‘‘ own subjective 
non-rational certitude of self,’? and a recognition of the essential self as “‘ the 
one subject in which logical propositions can be true not only for everybody 
collectively, but also true for every separate person, everywhere, always ’’ are 
applied to biology, psychology, sociology and esthetics. 

The book’s brevity accounts, perhaps, for some over-simplification: for 
example, the definition of behaviour is largely in terms of the unsubtle and the 
uncomplex. One remembers Berdyaev’s dictum that, ‘‘ man is a being who 
lives in several dimensions of time, in several spheres of existence.’’ Deviation 
Into Sense is, however, stimulating and at times original. The more orthodox 
thinker will note ‘‘ the wilder plunges,’’ but those to whom much of con- 
temporary philosophy seems sterile, or who are embarrassed by the spectacle 
of the existentialist impaled in his own world, will appreciate conclusions that 
are related to the thought of writers like Berdyaev and Buber. 


Descartes. By Paul Valéry.. The Living Thoughts Library. Cassell. 6s. 

In his introduction and in the extracts M. Paul Valéry has chosen to reveal 
the essential Descartes, one is reminded of Bertrand Russell’s advice: ‘‘ In 
studying a philosopher the right attitude is neither reverence nor contempt but 
first a kind of hypothetical sympathy, until it is possible to know what it feels 
like to believe in his theories, and only then a revival of the critical attitude.”’ 

There is a brilliant general assessment: ‘‘ Descartes is certainly one of the 
men most answerable for the demeanour and cast of countenance of the modern 
era, which is especially to be characterized by what I should call ‘ the quantifica- 
tion of life.’’’ ‘‘ The fate of the Cartesian universe has been that of all 
pictures of the world or of its inner workings. Such things are short-lived tools 
for conceiving, more or less suited to the means of observation and verification 
possessed during a given scientific age or instant.’’ The key to the Cartesian 
position was, above all, Descartes’s desire ‘‘ to exploit his treasure of desire 
and of intellectual vigour, and he could want nothing else.”’ 
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Perhaps the most suggestive part of this illuminating investigation to help 
the general reader is M. Valéry’s account of the constant theme of ‘ his lucid 
Me ’ from the time when Descartes, at the age of twenty-three, experienced his 
“amazing intellectual drama.’’ ‘‘ Borrowing a word from Stendhal, who 
introduced it into the French language, and twisting it a little for my own 
purposes, I say that Descartes’s true method should be called egotism, the 
development of the consciousness for the purposes of knowledge.’’ 

He concludes by asking what Descartes’s position would be to-day, and if 
there can be no answer when science has ‘‘ become impossible to encompass,”’ 
urges that it is still eminently worth while to reflect on the boldness of 
Descartes’s personality, the quality of his spirit—and the interpretation, one 
may add, has the sensitive acumen that only a poet of M. Valéry’s intellectual 
distinction could attain. 


THE MODERN APPROACH TO DESCARTES’ PROBLEM. The Herbert Spencer 
Lecture in the University of Oxford. 1948. By Sir Edmund Whittaker, 
F.R.S. Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd. ts. 6d. 

The purpose of Sir Edmund Whittaker’s lecture is ‘‘to show that as a 
result of the scientific developments of the last three centuries, the promised 
land which Aristotle and Descartes saw from afar is now open to be entered.”’ 
A masterly summary of Descartes’ problem and achievement, it traces the 
changes in concepts of space, infinity and continuity, and indicates the important 
philosophical consequences in connection with the doctrines of causality and 
determinism that have followed on modern scientific discoveries—with particular 
reference to the work of Professor Neils Bohr and Professor Reichenbach. It 
recounts, too, the way in which Leibnitz’s idea of a logical calculus has been 
realised. 

Sir Edmund Whittaker points out that ‘‘ the conspicuous defect of the 
Cartesian system was its failure to discover any philosophical link between the 
closed system of the material universe and anything beyond it, such as human 
consciousness or the ideas of value or purpose.’’ He then considers the modern 
approach to Descartes’ search for ‘ innate ideas,’ and sees a programme that 
would avoid the objections to his system in, to give one example, “ the notion 
of a material body which can persist without marked change through an interval 
of time, as being, for physicomathematical purposes, a primitive idea which 
cannot be defined in terms of anything simpler than itself. One can easily 
show that it satisfies the condition of interobjectivity.’’ He sketches a neo- 
Cartesian philosophy, defining space and reality in precise scientific terms, and 
indicating how a philosophy based on physicomathematical science could 
incorporate aesthetic, moral and religious values. 

This leture is a brief but admirable proof of Sir Edmund Whittaker’s state- 
ment that modern science has created ‘‘ a new type of rigorous thinking, more 
accurate and penetrating than the argumentation of an earlier age.”’ 


Tue Station. Athos: Treasures and Men. By Robert Byron. With an 
Introduction by Christopher Sykes. Library of Art and Travel. John 
Lehmann. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Christopher Sykes has written so remarkably perceptive an introduction 
to The Station, an early work of his friend Robert Byron, who was killed during 
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the last war, that one can do little more than agree with his judgment. The 
book, describing a visit with friends to Mount Athos and written at the age of 
twenty-two, has its imperfections. Its author was “‘ an art critic whose many 
burning enthusiasms impeded his vision as much as they illuminated it . . . His 
enthusiasms, his dislikes, his judgments, and sometimes even his jokes were of 
a violent kind ’’; but the book is distinguished because of its lyrical and imagin- 
ative qualities, and its sincerity. 

Robert Byron said that his aim was “‘ to picture Athos in every aspect as 
the composite and living memorial of a great civilisation, to which nature and 
man, history and religion, artist and architect, have contributed and contribute.’ 
That he succeeded there can be no doubt. Whether he writes of the monks, 
of Mount Athos, its history and its treasures, or of the sea; communicates his 
awareness of the monastic routine—naive, earthy, ornate, contemplative; or 
describes the ludicrous incidents that sting travellers: it is done with the delicate 
precision and radiance that he praises in the Byzantine mosaics. He writes: 


‘‘ It was possible at last to gain an idea of the true decorative value 
of one of the older Athonite churches, where no inch had been left 
unpainted. And the livid, angry lights and ruthless impressionism of 
these frescoes in particular were lent an extraordinary intensity by 
the emptiness of the building. Here, moreover, is vouchsafed the 
ultimate corroboration of our thesis that El Greco was a Byzantine 
artist of the strongest conviction, who, having dispensed with the 
iconographic formulae of his native church, spent his whole life in 
reverting to its spirit, technique, and colour; and who alone of all his 
nation, and of all the Slavs, Russians, Serbs, Bulgars, and Rumanians 
ae whom its influence extended, brought Byzantine art to its logical 
Tuition.” 


And then turns appreciatively to Father Boniface who ‘‘ poured contempt on 
excessive religious observance. 


“Tt is unfortunate,’ we had said, ‘ that you have no church here 
in which to celebrate the liturgy.’ 


“Unfortunate ? Not at all. God gets drunk with too many people 
shouting at him.’ ”’ 


Some of his generalisations, large and passionate, indicate a response as much 
tactile as visual to Byzantine art: 


_ “‘ Enter a Gothic cathedral. The eye is swept to heaven with a brute 
impetus, magnificent in purpose and aspiration, like the Catholic 
hierarchy that built it. Turn, in contrast, to St. Sophia. Here is no 
definition of journey. The lines of construction and means of support 
are invisible. The shadowless, misty interior seems not to rise from the 


earth, but to swim, poised above it. Gothic reaches to the firmament. 
This has recreated it.’’ 


_ As Mr. Sykes justly Says: “". . . one comes away from reading him with a 
joyous consciousness of having seen for the first time a whole world of unsus- 


pee things.’’ The Station is a book whose faults are engaging, its merits 
notable. 
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THE COLLECTED PoEMS OF JOHN GAWSWoRTH. Sidgwick & Jackson. 10s. 6d. 
THE MIRROR, AND OTHER Poems. By Leonard Clark. Allan Wingate. 6s. 
THE PATTERN OF A Dark. By John Sundowne. Phoenix Press. 6s. 


TRAVELLING HoME, AND OTHER Poems. By Frances Cormford. Cresset Press 
8s. 6d. 


SELECTED PoEMS OF ALEXANDER Gray. MacLellan. 6s. 
SELECTED Porms. Peter Morice. Three Candles Press, Dublin. 6s. 


John Gawsworth, at thirty-seven, has already published twenty-two books 
of verse, six books of prose, four bibliographies and has edited twelve volumes 
of poetry and nine of prose. It is formidable ! He sings with a grace, music 
and point that are almost Caroline. He seems always about to achieve perfection 
in a poem but, because perhaps of some failure in ‘ literary tact,’ he never quite 
succeeds. An alien note, an intrusive cleverness, an acceptance of suggestion 
for solution comes to spoil the shape, break the mood or deflect the movement of 
the piece. Costiveness is no virtue in a poet and one should be ready, now- 
adays, to be grateful to a poet who pours out song; but, truth to tell, that easy 
word of condemnation—‘ facility ’—comes often to mind with its familiar epithet 
—‘ fatal ’—as one reads through the two hundred poems which Mr. Gawsworth 
has chosen to preserve. Even when the theme is more grim than gay and the 
metre a more learned one than his usual choice, the effect is of casualness, 
not of that ease and simplicity of perfected labour which satisfies, without 
deceiving, the initiated. Mr. Gawsworth is more enjoyable in selection than in 
collection, for grace itself becomes monotonous if the body is never defined at 
rest, even though it should be the grace of 


Now you are history 

For I have loved you. 
You need no laurels 
Verse has approved you. 
Here I confirm it 
Would that it moved you. 


In his introduction to Mr. Leonard Clark’s book of poems, The Mirror, 
Walter de la Mare describes them as “‘ the outcome of a prolonged, pondering 
precision and reticence.’’ And precision and reticence are, perhaps, their most 
obvious qualities—the precision of visual imagery and the reticence of reverence. 
For, at the back of these quiet, careful, shapely verses there lurks mystery,— 
the knowledge of evil in the natural world, the presence of the inconceivable 
powers that create and destroy. Mr. Clarke writes always with something in 
reserve and his verse achieves the unstrained ease of a voice moving well within 
its range and power. Had he more of the language and rhythm of passion, a 
more human impulsiveness, his poems would call up a readier response and 
find a wider public—but they would not be the special kind of thing they are. 
Perhaps the poem called Lamb, light though it is by comparison with others in 
the book, may suggest something of the quality of this cultured and sensitive 


poet: 
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Fashioned in the secret dark 

In the dead days of the year 

When earth and sky were stark, 
Each bud, a mutineer 

Within the breaking ranks 

Of winter’s regiment, 

You stretch your rigid shanks 

In wondering measurement 

And test the spring-charged air. 
And as the snow slips from the pines 
In tiny thunderings, where 

The woods are starred with celandines, 
About the golden world you leap 
The first of all the paschal sheep. 

The alert reader will not miss the delicate conceit imprinted on the title 
page: The Pattern of a Dark, by John Sundowne. It is a pity that such 
subtlety should preface a series of dull, pretentious and meaningless verses 
and a greater pity, in these days, that good hand-made paper should be used 
for such revelations as 

. . .. a swollen heart 
Subsided, lies 

A fuller heart 

Than a full heart 
Unswerved. 

Frances Cornford’s first book of poems was published in 1915 and many 
readers will remember the pleasure of coming upon such poems as Pre-Extstence 
in the anthologies of the twenties. Travelling Home has poems of the same 
unaffected simplicity and the same unemphasized suggestion as her earlier books. 
She has neither followed the fashions nor made voyages on her own account. 
She is still, as she was, an observant, reflective poet, tolerant of life and meeting 
it with a shrewd and unobtrusive irony: 

This is the hour when night says to the streets: 
‘I am coming ’; and the light is so strange 
The heart expects adventure in everything it meets; 
Even the past to change. 
The decorations by Christopher Cornford are a pleasant addition to the book. 

The lighter of Sir Alexander Gray’s poems in English are admirably witty, 

as for instance Gossip, or On a Cat, Ageing of which the last stanza runs 
Only—the thought disturbs him— 
He’s noticed once or twice, 
The times are somehow breeding 
A nimbler race of mice. 
The more serious are pleasantly sentimental without being mawkish and all, 
in their familiar metres, have a rewarding competence. They remain verse— 
accomplished verse—and one wonders whether it is merely the dialect, infusing 
something of the ‘ brutality’ that Synge demanded of a re-vitalised English 


poetry, which makes the poems in Scots so much sharper in irony, so much 
stronger in sentiment. Such a line as 
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In the cauld dreich days when it’s nicht on the back of four 
speaks to most readers to-day in a way that few of his lines in English can 
speak. Perhaps when writing in Scots, Sir Alexander moves further from 
literature and nearer to life. This excellent selection made by Maurice Lindsay 
contains some of the well-known translations (or adaptations) into Scots from 
Heine and also a number from German folk-song and ballad. Of these the 
Editor says—' Their value lies first and foremost in their merit as Scots pieces ’ 
and there is no doubt that the freedom he took enabled the translator to create 
new poems in their own right. 

Peter Morice was killed at the age of thirty-one when serving in the R.A.F. 

He was English, but from 1934 to 1941 he was an assistant master at St. 
Columba’s College, Rathfarnham. Not only in time but in experience the major 
portion of his adult life was spent in Ireland. Most of his poems are love- 
poems and into them the mountains and the shores of Dublin and Wicklow are 
inextricably woven. This basis, this permanent reference in space, gives a 
solidity and veracity to experience and reflection—gay and ardent beginnings, 
full enjoyment of present good, tender or embittered memory—which no 
accumulation of abstractions could achieve. His love poems are moving, deeply 
felt and uttered with no modern fear of sentiment, impassioned yet balanced 
by a mature and modern irony. One key to their quality is offered in his 
account of the ways he has ‘ outwitted life,’ 

By scheming poetry that twisted it 

Into a queer imaginary kink 

By tales and bawdy company and wit, 

Hair o’ the same dog; philosophy; and drink. 
But that key opens the way to an outer room only. To go further one must 
read his poems whole and in relation to each other. Quotation is an injustice 
to them but here are four lines from First Love: 

.. .. Be as we were when you to me 

Were nothing but your body’s grace, 

When, though I might divine your soul, 

I loved you only for your face. 

W. P. M. 


THE Opyssey oF Homer. Edited with general and grammatical introduction, 
commentary and indices. By W. B. Stanford, Litt.D. Macmillan. 
Vol. II (Books XIII-XXIV). Pp. xciv-452. I2s. 

Just a year ago we welcomed the first volume of this useful and scholarly 
work. The punctual appearance of the second volume shows that Dr. Stanford 
adds diligence and despatch to his many other qualifications for his task. It 
is hardly necessary to say more on this occasion than that the same high 
standard has been maintained. But attention should be drawn to the eight 
pages of Introduction to Books 13-24. They are a model of informed and 

ive exposition. 
ee a B. FARRINGTON. 


Harvest. Volume I. Travel. Castle Press. 8s. 6d. 

The first volume of ‘ Harvest’ is arranged, as will be the subsequent 
volumes, to illuminate ‘‘ pictorially, poetically and in prose, the various 
facets of a single topic.’’ Here the subject is Travel, and the essays include 

I 
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a survey by C. J. Sisson which begins: “‘ Adam and Eve were our first 
travellers, and their travels were involuntary. Indeed, they opened the sad, 
long procession of displaced persons in human history ’’; and goes on to 
consider such physical and spiritual journeys as those of Ulysses, Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim, Dante, Pantagruel, Don Quixote and Gulliver. V. Sackville-West 
writes on ‘ How to Look at a Country’; Mervyn Peake contributes a fantasy, 
‘The Weird Journey,’ and Roy Campbell, a poem. E. H. Gombrich discusses 
the symbolic element in Verrocchio’s ‘ Tobias and the Angel ’; and there is an 
entertaining account of the Chinese classic ‘The Twenty-four Examples of 
Filial Piety’ by Maurice Collis. The other articles are of like interest; and 
the reproductions and illustrations have been chosen with discrimination. The 
editor, Vincent Stuart, is to be congratulated on an unusual and stimulating 
symposium. 


HE FLESH AND THE SPIRIT. By Douglas Stewart. Angus and Robertson. 
Sydney and London. tos. 6d. 

These essays by the Australian poet and playwright have already appeared 
in the pages of the Bulletin. Though short and very varied in topic, the book 
has the unity of mature taste, a wide knowledge of literature, love of country, 
and vigour and freshness of outlook. 

Many of the essays review past and contemporary Australian literature. 
Those who are unaccquainted with Australian writers will find here an admirable 
introduction; those who know their work will appreciate Mr. Stewart’s balanced 
and sensitive criticism. He says: ‘“‘ If a poem by a contemporary Australian 
writer will not stand up to comparison with the traditional masterpieces of the 
language, then it is not worth serious discussion.’’ The dialogues between a 
Mr. Gallagher and a Mr. Shean on such subjects as the wickedness of success 
and Ben Hecht’s ‘ Miracle in the Rain,’ and a skit on William Saroyan’s plays, 
are delightfully amusing. There are essays on Leftist writing, on Blake, 
Hazlitt and Southey. Of Yeats, he writes: ‘‘ The secret of his life is detach- 
ment. He was not finally involved in any of his dreams’’; and in a particularly 
interesting comparison of Joyce’s account of the funeral of Dignam with Henry 
Lawson’s story, ‘The Union Buries its Dead,’ he suggests that Joyce wrote 
his book in the wrong order.. First should have come ‘ Finnegans Wake,’ 
then ‘ Dubliners ’ and ‘ Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man,’ to be followed 
by ‘‘ “ Ulysses,’ blending the imaginative daring of ‘ Finnegans Wake’ with 
the strength and sanity of the stories.’’ 

His estimate of Pope, and of Baudelaire—‘‘a silly fellow, and a little 
fellow, dreaming of little sins ’’—will shock those who, like ‘ Palinurus ’ regard 
their work as “‘ distilled and crystallized out of a lucid, curious and passionate 
imagination.’’ But one can apply to Mr. Stewart his own praise of another 
writer: he is consistent, he knows his subjects, he also knows his own mind. 


PERSEUS IN THE WIND. By Freya Stark. John Murray. tas. 6d. 

Miss Stark, in the foreword to her book of essays says that she has given 
“the name of Perseus to this book, in which I have written about things that 
are beyond our grasp yet visible to all, dear to our hearts and far from our 
understanding as the constellations; a comfort for the frail light they shed. 
Without being astronomers, in our separate darkness, we rejoice in them, and 
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from our caves, our twilights of belief and ignorant names and lonely journeys, 
feel that we are a fellowship that looks to the same stars.’’ She writes on such 
themes as beauty, sorrow and death; and one feels that her meditations have 
tec an essential part of those travels she has described so notably in other 


Each essay has, for preface, finely chosen quotations from her favourite 
authors. They serve as disclaimer of any marked originality of thought on 
her part, but very skilfully they are made an integral part of her design. 
There is a delicate perception of beauty, and a love of simplicity and silence; 
but not of such warped austerities as teetotalism: ‘‘ A mere squalor that holds 
moderation impossible, and places safety in impotence alone ’’; not of “‘ the 
human vice of Constancy (that) is but an expression of man’s irrepressible 
tendency to consider his own ideas alone as final in a universe that moves.”’ 


The mild discursiveness, the lack of brilliance, of stringency or angst may 
disconcert some modern readers, but the tolerance and wisdom of this book 
are not superficial. She writes of travellers: ‘‘Only with long experience and the 
opening of his wares on many a beach where his language is not spoken, will the 
merchant come to know the worth of what he carries, and what is parochial and 
what is universal in his choice . . . and the art of learning fundamental common 
values is perhaps the greatest gain of travel to those who wish to live at ease 
ee their fellows ’’—a conclusion that applies equally to the quality of her 


THe Kine OF AsineE. By George Seferis. Translated from the Greek by 
Bernard Spencer, Nanos Valaoritis, Lawrence Durrell, with an Intro- 
duction by Rex Warner. John Lehmann. Price: 7/6. 


The brief introduction to this selection of poems by the eminent Greek 
poet and critic, George Seferis, provides a valuable commentary for those 
unfamiliar with his poetry. Mr. Warner says: ‘ The Greek land and sea-scape, 
in its clarity and its mystery, its brilliance and its terror, in its stability and in 
its hurrying movement, in all its contradiction is still the best basis for attempt- 
ing to understand the Greek genius.’ Of Seferis in particular he points to ‘ that 
element, so prominent in his work, of the sheer agony of being and feeling 
oneself to be a Greek—brilliant, fearless, energetic, with nerves taut for action, 
but, like Orestes, pursued by furies.’ Or as Seferis has himself written: ‘ How- 
ever far I go voyaging, still Greece wounds me.’ 

The difficulty in translation of representing the style of the original is not 
mitigated when the poet expresses ‘ passionate feeling with the utmost restraint 
and contrives this partly by the use of symbols and partly by a deliberate 
avoidance of any superfluous word.’ That the translators have succeeded can 
be seen in such lines as: 


If I start to sing I would cry out 

And if I cry out 

The agapanthi admonish silence 

Raising the small blue hand of an Arabian child 
Or the footprint of a goose into the air. 
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These lovely poems have fused the sense of past and presence: 
I woke with this marble head in my hands 
Which tires my elbows and I do not know where to put it; 
It was falling into the dream as I was rising from the dream 
Thus our lives joined and it will be hard for them to disentangle. 


and in so many lines they tremble on the brink of an eternal now. 

Mr. Warner points out that Seferis, like Yeats and Eliot, is ‘ acutely 
conscious of the contemporary situation ’ but says that if Seferis is affected at 
all by mysticism, it is not, as with Eliot, that of philosophy or religion but ‘a 
mysticism of history and tradition.” One wonders if the distinction is not too 
rigidly defined for most of these poems hold cosmic shadows, touch unending 
mystery : 

Our friends have gone 
perhaps we never saw them, perhaps 
We met them when sleep 
Was still leading us near the breathing wave 
Perhaps we seek them because we seek the other life, 
Beyond the statues. 
and 
In my breast the wound opens again 
When the setting stars are the kinsmen of my body 
When silence falls under the footsteps of men. 
The following poem is given in full because it exemplifies Seferis’s deep 
awareness of the Greek tradition ‘ with the change, not changing:’ 
We that set out on this pilgrimage 
Looked at the broken statues; 
Our minds wandered and it seemed that life is not lost so easily 
That Death has its unexplored ways 
And a justice of its own; 
That while we are dying upright on our feet 
Sinking into the stone’s embrace 
United in hardness and weakness 
The ancient dead escaped the course of doom and rose again 
Smiling in a strange silence. 


THe Perrect Lavy. By C. Willett Cunnington. Max Parish, Ltd. 10/6. 


Dr. Cunnington’s pleasant little book on fashion strikes a somewhat ironical 
note where the ‘modish lady’ is (? was) concerned. The last of the charming 
photographs shows the writing on the wall: ‘Votes For Women.’ The 
suffragette despised frivolities. Leaving the secure home she set out to gain 
more joyous homes; and also the cessation of wars, and the curbing of their 
attendant diseases. 

Nowadays one may ask whether the profound significance of elaborately 
beautiful dress is not overlooked by scientists, efficiency experts and puritan 
moralists? It is not only the lady’s ornamental dress that has passed, but also 
the rich national costumes of peasant farmers. The woman who made lace wore 
it, the woman who tends a machine wears overalls. 

But woman’s real job transcends office drudgery and ‘useful work’; it 
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surpasses in importance economics, politics, and possibly morals—for it lies 
in the continuance of the race. Beautiful dress is therefore directly connected 
with our biological survival. 

Woman dresses for love—if she can. In an age of sadistic hate, power- 
lust and social disintegration fashions are symptomatic of despair. The con- 
formality of proletariat-serfdom reveals itself in the mud-coloured boiler-suit, 
beloved of many scientists; or, alternatively, sex-conflict is expressed in crude 
exhibitionism, appealing to a senile or perverse minority. (Compare Stendhal’s: 
““ Modesty is so attractive to the lover, who reflects how many barriers are 
being lowered for his sake.’’) 

A garment, the most practical, hygienic, self-effacing, utilitarion and efficient 
is the gas-mask. But one feels the ‘perfect lady’ would never have worn it. 

Meanwhile, some of us cry: Vive le New Look! Perhaps the one flickering, 
hopeful sign that what we now witness are birth-pangs and not a death-rattle. 


M. C. 


How To Learn A Lancuace. By Charles Duff. Basil Blackwell. Price 4s. 6d. 
How to Learn a Language is a wholly admirable book: its scientific 
arrangement of the basic essentials of any language, its psychological methods 
and its clarity must secure for it the appreciation of students of semantics, and 
of language teachers, and the real gratitude of those unhappy travellers whose 
phrase books and theoretical knowledge have not saved them from ludicrous or 
unintelligible situations abroad. For the complete beginner it will be invaluable. 
Charles Duff is the General Editor of the ‘ Basis and Essentials’ Series of 
Text Books and Readers for Modern Languages, and his wide teaching experience 
and impressive linguistic attainments are apparent on every page of this 
‘revolutionary ‘approach’ to the study of foreign languages. Part I explains 
the basic principles, and reviews the chief aids to learning and their respective 
importance ; and Part II deals with Beginners’ Material for all Languages. A 
study and application of its simple, stimulating and yet completely sound 
approach will undoubtedly give the secure foundations of that knowledge of 
foreign languages which, as the author says, ‘must to-day be regarded as an 
essential part of the education of everybody who does not wish to be excluded 
from a reasonably full life.’ 


From Foat To ‘“‘ Tatty Ho.’’ The Story of an Irish Hunter. By Stanislaus 
Lynch. Illustrated by Olive Whitmore. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 79. 8/6. 
W. Tempest, Dundalgan Press, Dundalk. — 

The joy which assails the reader when he takes in his hand the slender 
volume of verse by his favourite poet, was also experienced by the reviewer 
when he had perused this slender volume of prose which is equivalent to a 
poem for anyone who appreciates good writing, a love of animals and the 
pleasures of the chase. Stanislaus Lynch is so well known as an excellent 
writer and a specialist in everything associated with horses, that it is no surprise 
to find in this work that he is better than ever. : 

One could quote from nearly every page:—‘‘ everybody loves a foal ’’; 
‘the tiny foal pillages an extra meal from the chicken trough and dawdles 
home unhaltered with the calves every evening, may one day be a courageous, 
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very lovable and very valuable cross country conveyance.’ The description of 
the foal’s first feed away from his mother is delicious, but we shall refrain from 
quoting further. The method of appraising a horse will be valuable to anyone 
who is stupid enough to try to purchase a mount without the help of a specialist, 
and it makes exciting reading. Those who criticise hunting should read about 
the hunter’s delight when mixing with his fellow horses and the pack. We 
criticise the author’s statement that a hunter is hunted twice weekly and some- 
times five days a fortnight; three days a fortnight is the recognised “‘ dose.’’ 
Our feelings when we had come to the conclusion of this book may be expressed 
by the words—‘‘ what a pity it ends so soon.’’ It will be a most welcome 
present for the horse lover. Illustrations from the pen of Olive Whitmore are 
just what we would expect from this talented artist. hie 


Tue TELL-TaLE HEART AND OTHER STORIES. By Edgar Allan Poe. Selected 
with an Introduction by William Sansom. The Chiltern Library. 
John Lehmann. Price: 8s. 6d. 

This selection has been made ‘ in the belief that its contents represent the 
imaginative writing of Poe’s that has stood best the weather, poetically, of the 
years ’’; and Mr. Sansom in his introduction analyses the qualities and defects, 
the influences and the odds, and the poetic integrity that make the stories what 
they are. It is a perceptive study of ‘‘ an aesthete of weird imagination and 
powerfully heightened sensibility,’’ of his recurring themes with their ‘‘ symbolic 
extension,’’ and of his ‘‘ sensual spirituality.”’ 

There are certain interesting flaws that might, however, have received some 
emphasis. It is just to note that Poe ‘‘ was theatrical to a degree and felt 
keenly his audience ’’; yet if in drama each character must have its own rhythm, 
Poe fails often. The fisherman, for example, in ‘A Descent into the Maelstrém’ 
is hardly distinguishable from the narrators who are learned recluses. So too, 
his ingenious technique falters in such a tale as ‘ MS. Found in a Bottle.’ It 
is not mere carping to demand how the writer, while the ship is ‘‘ plunging 
madly within the grasp of the whirlpool,’’ and going down, was able to write 
so exact a description, fold the not inconsiderable manuscript into a bottle and 
seal it before meeting his end. 

Mr. Sansom draws attention to Poe’s policy of overstatement, but just as 
often he shows disdain for the furniture of the ordinary. And if he ‘‘ invented 
the last line revelation,’ it can indicate a flagging of his imagination, a dulling 
of his discrimination. In ‘ Berenice’ the climax of horror lies in the sentence: 
‘““ They (her lips) parted; and in a smile of peculiar meaning, the teeth of the 
changed Berenice disclosed themselves slowly to my view.’’ The actual ending 
is an embarrassing epilogue to the gallery. 

To use one of Poe’s own phrases, his stories are sometimes ‘‘ less terrible 
than baroques’’; and Baudelaire’s enthusiasm for what stimulated his own 
passionate work was deaf to the curious intervals in Poe’s imagination. Yet 
there is decided pathos in observing how many of these flaws come from his 
efforts to placate as well as fight the every-day world. His amazing landscapes 
with their silhouetted figures in the macabre dance of colour, sound, time and 
space have as their motivation a man tormented by the willingness to be 
probable, as well as by the visions that corroded his sanity. 
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He Wo Hap Eaten OF Tue EaGie. Welsh Stories. By William Glynne 
Jones. William Maclellan, Glasgow. Price: 7s. 6d. 

This collection of short stories realistically portrays the miserable battle 
fought by Welsh workers against exhausting toil, unemployment and sheer 
drabness. Some of the stories are in lighter vein but the general design is a 
bewildered, ineffectual reaction to a harsh existence. There is little psycho- 
logical subtlety—unless perhaps in ‘ Night Out,’ the sketch of a soldier’s brief 
encounter with a prostitute, and in ‘The Bride,’ where a man, suddenly 
appalled at the virago circumstances have made of his wife, hacks to pieces the 
syringa in the garden that had symbolised for him the first joys of marriage. 

William Glynne Jones has had many of his stories broadcast, and these 
vivid, dexterously-managed glimpses of common human predicament have the 
necessary technique for the radio. 


THE MoDERN EGYPTIAN Press. By M. Saad El-Din. Issued by the Education 
Bureau, Egyptian Institute, London. 

This brief but interesting and informative account of the history of the 
Egyptian press from 1789 to the present day emphasizes that it ‘ was the first 
voice calling for independence, the first to demand education for the mass of 
the people, and the first to stand up against exploitation and imperialism.’ 

Of particular interest is the section on the excellent cartoon press, on the 
recent rapid increase in Egyptian newspapers due to the growing class-conscious- 
ness of the masses, and the reference to the Egyptian Institute of Journalism 
with the thorough training it gives. 

Many distinguished writers, aware that the price of their books is beyond 
the average purse, contribute regularly to the daily press. The result of their 
effort to be intelligible to readers for whom the literary style would present 
difficulties has been ‘ the formation of a new language, a pure, simplified style, 
verging on the classic.’ 

The names associated with the books in preparation, e.g., Desmond Shawe- 
Taylor, Mosco Carner and Elisabeth Schumann, promise that the rest of the 
series will be written with equal knowledge and brilliance. 


FaTHER Matacuy’s Mrracte. By Bruce Marshall. Constable. 8s. 6d. net. 

This serious fantasy, now revised, appeared first in 1931, under (unless 
memory cheats) another publisher’s imprint. It is as one-track as a tract 
should be: much more might be said, but the only controversies of which a 
reviewer in this Magazine should be officially cognizant are literary ones. The 
story has shrewd touches and some genuine spiritual illumination. It is well 
for the author’s literary accomplishment that The Red Danube, that wise and 
beautiful book, should be his latest, towards which he is seen working his passage 


in this uneven “‘ narable.’’ 
TEMPLE LANE. 


BurIED IN THE CounTRY. By Richard Phibbs. Allan Wingate. Price 7s. 6d. 

This small collection of tales is, of its genre, very good. Fantasy, the lightly 
satirical, violence and legend: told with a pleasing wit, directness and delicacy 
of touch. Occasionally, though, the treatment is rather stilted—that finding of 
old letters and manuscripts requires now considerable adroitness. 
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But Richard Phibbs’ sketches of children are completely right with their 
balance between the matter-of-fact and logical attitude of the child to adults 
and to what he can use; the animism, the glimpses of nature lived, as it seems, 
in another dimension, the terrifying and the inexplicable—all insinuated into 
his world; and then the sudden defences, and the comfort the child can find 
in the purely solid and in routine. 

Buried in the Country—despite the charm for children of a fairy story 
like ‘Tamsin and Armorel’—is eminently for the more sophisticated adult 
who has pleasure in fantasy. 


TeN SHORT STORIES OF HENRY JAMES, selected with an Introduction by Michael 
Swan. John Lehmann. Price: 8s. 6d. 

Michael Swan has aimed in this collection at showing ‘‘ James’ development 
as a story writer from his middle twenties to his late sixties, and to show him 
as a writer of great variety; and thus to demonstrate the long path of his 
genius in this form, a genius which puts him among the finest of the world’s 
short story writers.’’ In this he has succeeded. From ‘The Last of the 
Valerii’ (one speculates on the possible influence of Mérimée’s ‘La Vénus 
d’Ille ’’) to ‘The Bench of Desolation,’ provides a fair conspectus of Henry 
James in light and serious vein. 

It has been said that James’ later work is marked by a sense of disenchant- 
ment with great houses and ancient families, but Frank Swinnerton has 
roundly stated of his characters in general: ‘‘ One’s final impression of them 
is that of commonness. James never knew this . . .’’ Swinnerton suggests 
that the naif belief that to call a person a lady or gentleman automatically 
made that person distinguished was due to the extraordinary restriction of his 
experience of life. His lack of interest in the concrete and the taking of 
certain things for granted deepen, perhaps, paradoxically, into a graver flaw 
in ‘The Bench of Desolation.” So determinedly are we made to see Kate 
Cookham, through the eyes of Herbert Dodd, as a vulgar, abusive, acquisitive 
creature that her later appearance as a ‘ real’ lady, ‘ grave, authoritative, but 
refined,’ and with ‘ worn fine face,’ involves an amazing shift of perspective. 
It is difficult to accept Michael Swan’s reading of the story, though one readily 
admits that, granting the unpleasant juggling with spiritual values, it is a 
remarkable piece of work. 

James refers in ‘ The Beldonald Holbein ’ to its drama being ‘exquisitely 
susceptible of notation ’—surely his justification for all that he wrote. These 
stories elaborate much of their significance between the acts, in those formidable 
intervals of which his craftsmanship made such subtle structures; and one’s 
appreciation of, or exasperation with, them ultimately decides any attitude to 
Henry James the writer. 


THE UNFORTUNATE TRAVELLER. By Thomas Nashe, with Illustrations and 
Introduction by Michael Ayrton. John Lehmann. Price: 15s. 

The essential Thomas Nashe, poet, playwright, and pamphleteer, is to be 
found in this sentence from ‘ The Unfortunate Traveller:’ ‘‘ Now 1 beseech 
God love me so well as I love a plaine dealing man, earth is earth, flesh is flesh, 
earth wil to earth, and flesh unto flesh, fraile earth, fraile flesh, who can keepe 
you from the worke of your creation.’’ He has in full measure the Elizabethan 
passion for lusty life, drama and high language. 
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This history—the first English picaresque novel—of a page’s adventures 
at the siege of Térouenne and in Italy, has a speed and rhythm that a film 
producer might well envy. Satire, realism, romance, wit, lust and torture: 
their display motivated by enormous vitality, frustration and an urgent sense 
of beauty; and decked out with learning and brilliancy of style. 

Michael Ayrton in his introduction states: ‘‘I dare say that it is in part 
this very contemporary tendency towards portraying violence and suffering 
which draws me personally to illustrating Nashe, or again it may be the 
tremendous devil-may-care vitality of the man in our own age of false good 
manners and ladylike malice in the arts, which prompts my desire to pay 
homage to his uneven but outspoken genius ’’; and his illustrations certainly 
show a zestful contemplation of this aspect of Nashe’s work. Interest in the 
grotesque and vitriolic has probably become a literary rather than an active 
taste; but it seems truer to say that violence and suffering, to the Elizabethans 
the inevitable sting of life, engender in most of us a profound pessimism. 


SOUTHWARDS FRom Swiss Cotrace. By B. Curtis Brown. Home & Van 
Thal, Ltd. Price: 8/6. 

Beatrice Curtis Brown states in the foreword that her book ‘ was begun 
in New York in the winter of 1940, when the blitz was at its height’ and that 
it ‘ claims to be only one Londoner’s London.’ Then she lays out her treasures: 
“curly pale-coloured houses among their thin city trees,’ Covent Garden in the 
eatly morning, Dickensian London, little houses “ white washed, with green or 
blue shutters, squatted down on the bank of the river,’ the lilac and cherry 
trees at Kew, Chelsea, the silence of the squares, the street entertainers, the 
gold and tawny dahlias in Regent’s Park, brief dramas seen from the top of 
buses. 

This London she came to possess so that she ‘ knew the click, as a backdrop 
being changed, that one heard in one’s mind as one passed a_border-line 
between one district and the next’ is the pre-war London of the onlooker, the 
artist, who could wait to assimilate some of that tremendous impact of sound, 
colour, movement, texture. 

One is conscious at times of the intersecting of two worlds—her own and 
that of Virginia Woolf. This is not to suggest a comparable subtlety of pattern 
or vision, but were Virginia Woolf’s characters being lenient to morose foreigners 
determinedly wallowing in fog, they might well offer ‘ Southwards From Swiss 
Cottage ’ as a useful guide-book to their London. 


Tue ENGLISH THEATRE. By J. C. Trewin. Paul Elek. 6s. 

This little book is No. 1 of a Life and Leisure series published by Paul Elek, 
under the general editorship of Mr. H. M. Burton, M.A. It is well produced 
and illustrated with eight pages of excellent photographs. 

Mr. J. C. Trewin is a writer who possesses, in a most happily blended 
fashion, both knowldege and charm. His style is peculiarly enriched by a 
felicitous aptitude for poetical quotation. ‘‘So much one man can do, That 
doth both act and know.’’ And if Mr. Trewin has never ‘acted’ himself he is 
conversant with all that is best in acting and play-writing. Here is a compact 
and useful guide,—from the ‘ Foundations’ and Elizabethans to State-encouraged 


drama and our somewhat misty future. 
K 
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Two points strike this reviewer. The first is the oddly cavalier treatment of 
Ferenc Molnar in England. The second the persistent claim for The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray that it is a striking example of the ‘ well-made ’ play. When a 
man about to marry invites bachelor friends to a party, his statement to these 
friends that he must leave them, in order ‘‘ to write some letters,’ is surely a 
particularly clumsy ‘ exit-line’ ? es 


Tue LirE oF A SPORTSMAN. By Nimrod. With an Introduction by John 
Moore. Cr. 8vo. Pp. 384. London. John Leyman. 8/6. ' 

‘‘ Nimrod ’”’ was the nom-de-plume of Charles Apperly who was born in 
Denbighshire in 1779. At that time the young “‘ blood ”’ who wished to hunt, 
to give parties and to follow the fashion generally, required an income of 
£10,000 a year; his average annual wine bill was, at least, £500. Apperly, 
unfortunately, had the tastes and inclinations of a millionaire but he was well 
nigh penniless and so perforce was compelled firstly to join the army, then to 
marry a lady with money but not enough and, finally, he was driven to the 
“indignity ’’ of writing for his living. In the last, he was successful. 

The work under review is supposed to be the life of one, Francis Raby, 
but this is really the pseudonym of the man Apperly would like to have been. 
The reprint to-day is timely. After a war, hunting and all sports flourish and 
whilst there is a move in Britain to bring in a bill to stop hunting and other blood 
sports, our own belief is that the bill will not come to fruition and that hunting, 
at any rate, will never cease in our own country. 

The hunting man will derive an enormous amount of pleasure and know- 
ledge from a perusal of this work. The technique of hunting is described and 
many famous and exciting runs are portrayed. The description of country life 
in the homes of the rich, college life and the race meetings of those times makes 
for amusing and instructive reading, even for those who are not especially 
interested in sport. The sporting life of our hero culminates with the inheritance 
of a fortune and the achievement of his life’s ambition—to be a Master of 
Foxhounds. 

Boe 
Poor ScuoLar. A study of William Carleton by Benedict Kiely. Sheed and 
Ward. Price : Ios. 6d. 

‘A peasant who became a novelist and did his best to be a reformer.’ 
From this definition of William Carleton proceeds a study, not following his 
life in chronological sequence, but showing the background and influences that 
helped to make him ‘ the greatest novelist that Ireland in the nineteenth century 
gave to the English language.’ 

“ Not only by choice but by the limitations of education and imagination 
William Carleton belonged to his own time with a completeness that swept him 
along in the current of contemporary life,’ and, as a necessary explanation of the 
man and the writer, Benedict Kiely gives a lucid account of the political agita- 
tion of the period, and an exceedingly vivid description of the appalling miseries 
of the people, the agonies of the Famine. Justly he points out that Carleton’s 

denunciation of Young Ireland, or at least of the romantically revolutionary 


aspect of Young Ireland, was not governed noticeably by any steady, set 
political principle.’ 
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In his task of scraping the accretions of Protestantism from Carleton’s 
essential Catholicism, he blames Caesar Otway and sheer material necessity for 
the former’s attitude towards religion; but later, he amends this over-simplifica- 
tion: ‘ His religion was genuinely the religion of the heart. It changed with 
the impulses of a very impulsive heart. The link between the inner core of 
feeling and the outward professions could be affected even by the pressure of 
poverty. His creed presented no coherent, visible unity. It looked on his 
country and his people from a dozen different standpoints and in a dozen 
different ways. It revealed only the perplexity in his own soul, the chaos around 
him in all the land.’ 


So far as considerable research and sympathy with his subject are concerned, 
Mr. Kiely has made an able bid to revive popular interest in Carleton; but as a 
critical analysis, and contribution to the study of Anglo-Irish literature, ‘ Poor 
Scholar’ suffers from its emotional approach. A bias has its useful place in 
any vigorous piece of work, but here it is sometimes out of control. He refers 
to the maggots awaking in the blood of Otway, and to his abuse of Roman 
Catholicism as that ‘ particular form of schizophrenia (which) has not been 
unusual in Europe after John Calvin,’ but can say of the instigator of the 
burning of the wretched creatures at Wildgoose Lodge: ‘From one point of 
view Paddy Devaun was a martyr. From another point of view he was a 
murderer. The truth was somewhere between the two points of view.’ It is 
dificult to understand why he should find Carleton’s efforts to be “‘ abstracted 
and detached ’’ so ineffectual when he himself arranges the fence, on which 
Carleton had scrambled, so as to divide with unamiable dexterity the black 
from the white. 


One ends the book with a desire for some astringent relief from the con- 
tinued lilting tone, the lushness—‘ Moore died in 1852, fading quietly out of 
life like the last liquid linked sweetness of one of the melodies that interpreted 
his own rose-coloured Ireland, his own rose-coloured world ’—and from what 
sometimes becomes a crooning over the country people, reverent but 
embarrassing. 


THE GOLDEN Coast. By Philip Rooney. The Talbot Press. Price: 8s. 6d. 


The author has used for this vigorous tale of adventure the sailing-ship 
Ouzel, built in the Ringsend shipyards in the late seventeenth century, which 
sailed for the Levant and whose mysterious absence for five years ‘ has engaged 
the learned attention of such bodies as the Old Dublin Society.’ 


The adventures of its crew, their fight with pirates and slavery, and the 
return of the tattered remnant with their captain to Dublin; the description of 
the ship, the storms and the mutiny—everything that goes to make an exciting 
sea-story is provided lavishly and vividly. If the pattern is conventional, the 
ending rather too tidy and the heroines somewhat insipid—or is one prejudiced 
by the earnest description of their figures and their clean mouths?—the book 
has decided merits of its class. 


Perhaps one’s chief impression is that ‘The Golden Coast ’ has the qualities 
that would make of it an excellent film. 
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Wxo Goes Home? By Katherine Keane. Talbot Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

Mrs. Keane’s hero is a Nationalist M.P. under the leadership of Pamell, 
and her excellent title is the cry of adjournment in the British House of Com- 
mons. It should be a reviewer’s pleasure and privilege to welcome a new 
writer; but this first novel contains a beginner’s faults which we hope will be 
ccrrected in her next. Profundity is not smiled upon in fiction for Irish domestic 
consumption, yet Mrs. Keane might do well to attempt a more detailed study 
in a narrower compass. Her linen mill is no more than a stage back-cloth, 
and she treats altogether too politely those violent times: although her story 
comprises the Phoenix Park Murders, a hanging and a suicide. Hopes for her 
future may be based upon two—apparently—chance remarks made by the 
characters: one, that there should be no such thing as “‘ class’: two, that a 
certain mother would rather her daughter committed adultery with a gentleman 
than married the mill ‘‘ hand ’’ whom she does, in fact, marry. But it is a 
rare first book indeed which springs, Athene-wise, fully armed from the brain 
of its originator. 


THE WIND AND THE Ran. Winter, 1948. Quarterly. 2s. 

The outstanding contribution to this issue of ‘ The Wind And The Rain’ is 
George Reavey’s essay on ‘ The Theory and Practice of Soviet Literature and 
Criticism.’ One of his many interesting arguments is that the official Soviet theory 
with its presupposition of a limitation of consciousness and concentration on 
“ selected objectives ’ can be called ‘ a form of inverted monasticism.’ 

There are also articles on Vergil and Peacock, a skilfully translated extract 
from Valery’s ‘ The Teste Cycle,’ and poems by, among others, Vernon Watkins 
and Lilian Bowes Lyon. 


LicgHT OvER Fatima. By Charles C. O’Connell. The Mercier Press, Cork. 
Price: 8s. 6d. 

This is a vivid account in novel form of the appearance there of Our Lady 
to three children in 1917, and the publishers believe its author will ‘ do for 
Fatima what Werfel did for Lourdes.’ 

That religious intuitions and experiences should be symbolized in the words 
and images pertaining to the subject’s stage of mental and spiritual development 
is obvious; but one must deplore the bad taste of using an emotive religious 
background for propaganda purposes. 

There is no citation of sources or documents, but from the treatment of the 
book, it seems not unjust to ascribe to the author a share in the inadequacy of 
the theology, at once mawkish and vindictive. The book would have benefited, 
one suggests, even for so naive and popular an aspect of mysticism, by a study 
of the critical methods of a writer like von Hiigel. 

The concluding sentence: ‘ The Lady could no longer restrain the hand of 
Her Son’ is a curious example of how a cult can perversely seek to destroy, 


albeit unconsciously, its raison d’étre—in this case the fundamentals of 
Christianity. 


